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A PAINTER OF YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
With EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CHARLES E. COOKMAN. 


By Mary T. Earle. 


| young people of the Middle States 

who are growing up just now envi- 
roned by art clubs and art galleries and 
art exhibitions and art schools must find it 
very hard to realize the actual dearth of 
art which existed west of the Alleghanies 
even ten or fifteen years ago. The spread 
of the art spirit has been so sudden and so 
complete that it is almost as if art as an 
ordinary study had been recently invented. 
There were always a great many good pict- 


CHARLES E. COOKMAN. 


ures to be found in rich private houses 
and in a few public places, and there were 
annual exhibitions in connection with the 
industrial fairs, but the glimpse which all 
these gave to one who wished to master 
painting and make it a part of himself was 
only sufficient to keep the desire burning 
brightly without making the realization of 
it seem much closer to ordinary opportu- 
nity than the stars are to our lifted eyes. 

Mr. Charles E. Cookman grew up in 
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Columbus, Ohio, just long enough ago to 
miss the art atmosphere which is now per- 
vading that busy capital, as it is all other 


IN THE GARDEN. 


solidly prosperous cities in the United 
States, and although the love of form and 
color was strong in him, the expression of 
it in pictures seemed something too far, 
too unattainable for anything but dreams. 


’ If he had been a French boy he would 


have compared it to the chances of catch- 
ing the moon with his teeth, but being 
American he had no apt saying to epito- 
mize the daring of the thought, and yet 
for a long time it was too daring to be en- 
tertained. 

It is amusing to speculate on what might 
have been if this and that had been other- 
wise, and among such idle thoughts there 
comes a wonder if all the forlorn young 
art-lovers of those days would have been 
encouraged and have seen their way 
more plainly if a little story which was 
written then, but only slightly known at 
that time in America, had been given to 
them. It is Mrs. Ewing’s “Jan o’ the 
Windmill,” and it seems to have been told 
on purpose for the cheering of all who are 
setting out on the ascent toward the moon 
or the stars without footing and by sheer 
force of will, for its hero is a little boy in 
rural England, who had such an inborn 
love of pictures that while he was tending 
a fascinating drove of ‘pegs ’’—which 
were fascinating simply because he could 
draw them ona slate which always hung 
from round his neck—his mind was so 
caught by the fluttering abundance of color 
in the forest that he dropped the business 
of pig portraiture and began drawing land- 
scapes on the ground out of the fallen 
leaves. The variety of their tints gave 
him every hue he needed except one, but 
as there were bluebells growing in the for- 
est he patiently gathered enough of them 
to paint the sky. If the picture was 
finished on a still. day it lay perfect for a 
long time on the ground, but when the 
wind rose the picture rose with it and went 
floating or swirling off between the trees, 
having been ordered, let us fancy, to hang 
on the walls of some castle in the air. Of 
course, little Jan became an artist of great 
repute after a time, but there is nothing 
else in his art history so charming as its be- 
ginning, or so inspired with the idea of creat- 
ing the means when there is none at hand. 
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The streets of a bustling Western city 
did not have the pictorial suggestion or the 
material of an old English forest carpeted 
with leaves, so, as a boy, Mr. Cookman 
could only begin his art education by look- 
ing at all the pictures he could see, and he 
remembers that he had a habit of turning 
out of his way on going home from school 
to pass through the State House, where 
he stopped and looked and looked again 
at Powell’s “ Battle of Lake Erie,” a rep- 
lica of the picture of the same name in 
Washington. But one day, he does not 
say exactly where and how, it came into 
his mind that since painting seemed alto- 
gether the most desirable thing to do, he 
would simply go to work and do it. Per- 
haps it sounded a little bit easier than it 
proved, for there was no one to teach him, 
and he had to set in at once upon teach- 
ing himself. It is hard and discouraging 
work either forthe beginner or for the man 
well along in his art, yet any artist in any 
medium must come to it sooner or later; 
for on the hither side of it there is not 
much but copying, and it may have been 


‘fortunate for 


Mr. Cook- 
man that al- 
most from 
the first he 
had the stim- 
ulus of hav- 
ing to keep 
at the head 
of aclass, for, 
although he 
himself was 
the teacher, 
he was not 
alone very 
long under 
his own in- 
struction. 
Perhaps it 
was the good 
progress 
which he 
made _ with 
himself, and 
perhaps it was the dearth of other teachers, 
but more likely it was a determination to 
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make his chosen profession pay its own 
way from the start that set him to teach- 
ing others while he was still studying out 
the rudiments of drawing and painting, 
and that forced him to study so thorough- 
ly that he could explain to others what no 
one had ever explained to him. It was 
during this time that an uncle who was a 
teacher and had a teacher’s love of test 


THROUGH SUMMER FIELDS. 


questions asked him one day how he 
showed in drawing that one object was 
farther away than another. Mr. Cook- 
man answered glibly enough with a little 
dissertation upon perspective lines and 
made a sketch ofa floor with various ob- 
jects upon it, narrowing away in the old 
drawing-book style toward the back of the 
room. “But,” said the examiner, “ what 


if the things are not standing on the floor? 
What if they are hung by strings from the 
ceiling, and you do not see the ceiling nor 
know the actual size of the objects, but 
merely see them dangling in the air—how 
can you manage then to make some of 
them seem further back than others?” 
It was a problem which had never pre- 
sented itself in so many words before, and 
fora moment Mr. Cookman says that he 
was posed, but he thought for another mo- 
ment as hard as people seldom make them- 
selves think, except in some such emer- 
gency, and then the idea of dimness in 
detail and outline came to him—and there 
was an art problem settled for all time. 
“ But I didn’t thank my uncle,” Mr. Cook- 
man says, “he was only trying to catch 
me.” And if the uncle is still living and 
reads this and knows that he is thanked 
after all, let us hope that the artist’s knowl- 
edge of having won his way far from that 
time of struggling self -instruction will 
make him quite willing that even those who 
helped him by their doubts shall receive 
thanks at last; for a few years of doubt 
and effort and hard work advanced him 
until he was encouraged to come on to 
New York, where he has been since 1882, 
and where he has continued to teach others 
and to teach himself just as before, except 
that the teaching is now subordinated to 
the creative work which once seemed so 
very far away. 

With this bit of history Mr. Cookman’s 
pictures take an added interest as the out- 
come of a talent directed only by itself and 
by the necessity of following with some de- 
gree of closeness along popular lines; for 
first and last the only approach to outside 
instruction which he has had was at one 
time when a painter who refused to give 
lessons allowed him the privilege of the 
studioand made occasionai suggestions and 
criticisms. Like most other artists, Mr. 
Cookman has tried many lines of work, and 
he shows a thorough fondness for his art 
as a whole by neither disliking nor making 
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any pretence about the humbler forms of 
it which are so useful to the world in gen- 
eral and so convenient a resource to the 
artist himself; but a glance at these pages 
will suggest his very decided preference 
for the painting of picturesquely or fanci- 
fully costumed figures, and as he finds a 
constant demand for work of this sort, he 
expects to let his preference lead him, and 
when an artist can do that he has some- 
thing to be grateful for. The pretty, half- 
childish face of the young girl “In the 
Garden,” with the dark background of 
foliage and the mass of flowers in front, is 
a good example of Mr. Cookman’s love of 
pleasing features and expression united 
with an abundance of rich color. In this 
instance the black-and-white of the re- 
production shows the picture at a disad- 
vantage, for the contrasts of light and 
shade bring out the somewhat geometrical 
lines of the shawl from the lifted hand 
across the shoulders and down to the hand 
at the side with a sharpness which the 
original does not give. But the girlishness 
of the figure and the attitude atones for 
this, and the promise of a smile in the eyes 


A PINK. 


and upon the lips has been rendered with 
delicate charm. 

“ Reflection” and “Through Summer 
Fields” have a very similar feeling for 
youth and for that half-dreamy coquettish- 
ness which is given to most young girls, 
with the sorrowful warrant not to last be- 
yond the twentieth year, and the two pict- 
ures appeal simply and directly to that 
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predilection for girlishness which is latent 
in the least romantic character, for just as 
«“ All the world loves a lover,” so all the 
world loves a maiden, and always will. 
“Tris” is a far more imaginative composi- 
tion, and the still, mystical feeling in it is 
very good. The flowers shine out of the 
cool, dark shadows with a soft glow, which is 
repeated on the figure of the fairy or the 


REFLECTION, 


spirit who is stepping from among them. 
The narrow, pointed wings repeat the form 
of the iris leaves, and the contemplative 
head, with its high knot of hair, suggests 
the form of the iris flower. Possibly Mr. 
Cookman had in mind Longfellow’s verses 
upon the iris when he painted the picture, 
but if not it is interesting to follow the 
similarity of his representation to that of 
the poet. Poets, by the way, beginning 
with Shakespeare, who makes Perdita in 
her enumeration of flowers mention lilies, 
“the fleur-de-luce being one,” have always 
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insisted on calling the iris a lily, and so 
Longfellow writes of it: 


Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers 
Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its water to the weir. 


Born to the Purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant by thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


The wind blows and uplifts thy drooping banner, 
And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor 
The outlaws of the sun. 


The burnished dragon-fly is thy attendant 
And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel blue mail and shield. 


Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod, 

And wingéd with celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god. 


Thou art the Muse, who, far from crowded cities, 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us in dreams. 


The golden sceptre and the pipe of reeds 
are not there, but otherwise the embodi- 
ment of the poem in the picture is almost 
complete. 

The invitation of mythology to art is 
one which was given long ago and which 
artists will continue to accept until the 
end of the years, yet sometimes they are 
guided by its spirit even further than they 
know. As an instance of this, nothing 
can be less probable than that Mr. Cook- 
man selected a pink as a symbol of 
childhood for any other reason than the 
superficial resemblance of its sweet round- 
facedness to the round bright face of a 
child, but oddly enough the pink is one 
of the very few of our familiar, long- 
cherished flowers which seems as ab- 
solutely devoid of myth and legend as a 
child is of history, so that the metaphor 
reaches beyond the resemblance into a 
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deeper fitness; for the pinks and the 
babies have not come yet to their mystical 
romance, but are content to flourish and 
smile as long as 
“*___God he nourisheth the plant 
With sunshine and with dew.” 

In some of his works more recent than 
that shown here, Mr. Cookman has chosen 
Oriental subjects on account of the brill- 
ijant opportunity for color which they 


THE SIGNORA. 


A STUDY. 


give, but his treatment of them is marked 
by refinement rather than by the heavy 
languorousness which so often character- 
izes the Western idea of the East. <A 
gayly-dressed Oriental woman, feeding 
doves in a sun-flooded Eastern court, a 
mass of jacqueminot roses falling into 
the edge of a stream, a great armful of 
creamy pink-tinged peonies — such pict- 
ures as these on the walis of his studio, 
together with a portfolio of water-colors 
from the Maine coast showing the deep, 
deep blue of the deep sea and the rich 
yellow browns and greens of the sea- weed, 
all declare the artist’s special feeling for 
color, but at the same time a recently 
finished portrait of his mother bears a 
testimony of its own, being severe in 
color but executed with a certain faithful 
strength and accuracy of modelling which 
make it one of the most satisfying pieces 
of work which he has done, for it not only 
expresses the strong, fine character of the 
original, but it indicates the artist’s ca- 
pacity for strong as well as pleasing and 
attractive work. 
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THE NEW FOREST—LORD MONTAGUE’S PARK. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
By Violet Etynge Mitchell. 


lies in the extreme 
southwestern corner of Hampshire, 
so near to Dorset that the western suburbs 
of the town run into it. It is five miles 
from the minstered town of Christchurch, 
in the former county, and the same dis- 
tance from the romantic village of Poole, 
which in the reign of Edward III. fur- 
nished four ships for the siege of Calais. 

Those who love this rare old “ seaside 
town in the pine forest,” regret that it has 
not a prettier name; something suggestive 
of the sough of the wind in the tree-tops 
or the murmur of the ocean upon a pebbly 
beach. 

True, it might have been worse; Browns- 
ville, or Jonestown, or even Tregonwell- 
borough, after the Cornish man who was 
its reputed “ Founder.” But I think in 
his day, nearly a century ago, that there 
were very few pine-trees for the wind to 
rock. It takes sorely from the romance 


of the place to picture Bournemouth with- 
out its woods, but it is true that not a 
hundred years back there was no luxuri- 
ant foliage to shade its scattering of 
roughly built houses; nothing, in fact, 
but the sandy heath-lands in which long- 
eared rabbits Iéved to burrow, and these 
were divided by curious “chines” or 
clefts; warm gullies running seaward, 
each with its purling streamlet. Brank- 
some Chine, Boscombe Chine, Durley 
Chine and a dozen more, lying between 
Poble Harbor and Hengists-bury Head. 
(Here, at last, is a nomenclature to our 
mind!) Think of the old Scandinavian 
vikings with their war-vessels rounding 
the headland into the blue waters of the 
peaceful bay; the hasty flight of the half- 
armed natives; the noisy landing of the 
sea-rovers; the harrying and plundering 
of the quiet, fruitful land. 

‘The invaders of the nineteenth century 
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wear a less alarming aspect. In tiny 
excursion-boats they arrive from Ports- 
mouth, Weymouth, Brighton, or Jersey. 
In armies they come; a horde of friendly 
vandals, strewing parks and streets with 
the refuse from their lunch-baskets; rol- 
licking, and apt to lift a tippling elbow 
towards dinner-time. But, when one re- 
flects that many of them toil for a few 
shillings a week, for months, to earn this 
brief holiday “ where woods are green and 
fair,” who can blame them if, in their own 
way, they make the most of their little 
festival ? 

Here, too, from the less sheltered parts 
of the island, come invalids to inhale the 
piney air and to bask in the rays of golden 
sunshine which will not be excluded from 
Westover woods, and which brings the 
flowers to sweet perfection on the green 
lawns of the “ Invalids’ Walk.” 

Besides possessing the most charming 
public gardens and pleasure grounds, 
running through the heart of the town, 
Bournemouth boasts a magnificent sweep 
of sandy beach, hard and clean, stretching 
eastward some four or five miles, at the 
hem of the cliffs. This is the “happy 
hunting-ground” for swarms of merry 


children, who, like butterflies on a sum- 
mer’s day, flit to and fro, adding fantastic 
coloring to the scene, and hailing each 
other with shouts, as their sand fortifica- 
tions give way before the roisterous in- 
coming tide. 

When a heavy southerly gale brings in 
the sea with voice of thunder, it is best to 
take refuge on the Pier, for accidents have 
occurred in which the tardy ones were 
shut in at the foot of the hundred-foot- 
high cliffs—an adventure not to be de- 
sired, for though these sandy palisades 
may be scaled here and there (and have 
been by many a smuggler in bygone days), 
yet the thorough wetting which would re- 
sult is a bad fixale to a day of pleasure. 

To the west of the Pier lie some of 
Bournemouth’s younger rivals, Boscombe, 
Southbourne and Westbourne, all pretty 
little places, with handsome houses nest- 
ling among such park-like woods that one 
can hardly tell where the private grounds 
end and the public thoroughfare begins. 

The three principal woods are Talbot 
Wood (Lord Leven’s), Branksome Wood 
and Westover Gardens, of which, perhaps, 
the second isthe most beautiful. Through 
the centre of it, reaching almost to the 
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mouth of the Chine, lies a chain of tiny 
lakes, which are often bordered by banks 
of rhododendrons (a great feature of the 
neighborhood), and when, about June, 
these are in full bloom the effect is sug- 
gestive of a glowing canvas by Turner. 
Great masses of rich crimson are backed 
by sombre pine woods, all reflected and 
multiplied in these little mirrors of Dame 
Nature. 

The rarest and most beautiful rhodo- 
dendrons are found in Heron Court (a 
residence of the Earl of Malmesbury). 
Here, ona wide-stretching plateau, is a ver- 
itable forest of gorgeous flowers, produc- 
ing an effect so bizarre yet exquisite that 
one could well fancy it to be a scene from 
Fairyland. Hard by, and quite as ideally 
picturesque, is the quaint little Blackwater 
ferry, where a flat-bottomed ferry-boat is 
worked across the stream by means of a 
wire rope; and if its jovial Charon is not 
within hail, his buxom, round-faced wife 
will speedily prove to the passenger that 


she is as good amanasherhusband. The 


thatched cottage in which live this pair of 
jolly boat-propellers is, in itself, well worth 
a glance of interest. So small is it that a 
tall man might almost touch the deep, 
overhanging eaves; but with its latticed 
windows, its royal mantle of yellow and 
red climbing roses, its tiny front garden 
ablaze with golden nasturtiums and blue 
lobelia, it is still a vision of Arcadia. 

Against the blue sky, not far away, rises . 
the spire of St. Stephen’s Church, which 
was in 1888 the scene of a romantic wed- 
ding, when Prince Oscar of Sweden re- 
nounced all claim for himself and heirs to 
the throne of Sweden that he might marry 
the girl of his heart, sweet-faced Fréken 
Ebba Munck. And inthe peaceful grave- 
yard of the more ancient “St. Peter’s” 
sanctuary lie the poet Shelley's wife and 
her mother, and also the Cornish founder 
of Bournemouth, old Mr. ‘Tregonwell. 

If Bournemouth be modern and new, 
one need not go far afield to find antiquity 
“enow.” Hampshire teems with prehis- 
toric earthworks, Roman remains, Saxon, 
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Wessex and Norman traditions. Doesnot 
King Arthur’s Round Table hang in St. 
Stephen's Hall at Winchester? Are not 
“ Onions Pennies ”’ still turned up among 
the ruins of the old Roman town of Sil- 
chester? And was not the Danish giant, 
Colbrand, slain just outside Winchester 
walls by Guy of Warwick? King Canute 
himself despoiled the church on Branksea 
Island, off Poole. 

On Purbeck Island, which can be seen 


from a goblet of wine at the castle gate. 
Legend says that the infamous Elfrida, 
stung by remorse, essayed to travel on 
horseback to the funeral, but the animal, 
like Balaam’s famous ass, refused to take 
her forward. 

In King John’s reign Peter the Hermit 
was imprisoned within the massive walls of 
Corfe fortress because—against the sins of 
the Crown—he had dared to raise a cry of 
warning and reproof. 


r 
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from the cliffs, stands what time has 
left us of Corfe Castle, than which there 
are few more impressive ruins in England. 
Corfe, the ancient town, was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth, and was known in the 
days of the early Saxons as Corvesgate. 
The first fortress that stood here was 
erected by Edgar the Peaceable, whose 
enly son and heir was murdered, when but 
seventeen years of age, by Elfrida, his 
stepmother, out of jealousy. Either by : 
her hands or by means of a servant 
he was stabbed in the back as he drank 


Queen “ Bess”’ gave the castle and the 
“Isle” of Purbeck to Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton. His niece, the wife (and scourge) of 
Lord Coke, sold it to Chief Justice Bankes. 
It was the wife of this judge who, during 
her husband’s absence, held the castle so 
heroically for the Crown against the Par- 
liament when it was besieged for thirteen 
weeks by Sir Walter Erle. 

In 1646 Corfe Castle was utterly de- 
molished by gunpowder and the ruins left 
as they are to-day. Huge blocks of solid 
masonry, torn from their place, strew the 
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desolate ground, and stones held together 
by mortar (for the lost secret of whose 
manufacture builders are still searching in 
vain) lie like fallen giants upon the scene 
of their former glory. There is, to me, 
something of unutterable sadness in the si- 
lent majesty of this old ruin; a reminder 
of the oblivion that awaits us all, a sug- 
gestion of creeping shadows, owls, and the 
moss that gathers on all of earthly splen- 
dor. A curious old tale in connection with 
this spot is told by the ancient custodian 
of the place. “Years ago,” so he says, 
but fears to name a date, “ Satan, for per- 
sonal motives, desired to overthrow the 
fortress. Raising, therefore, a huge boul- 
der, he heaved it at Corfe; but two timbers, 
lying crosswise, caused the miscarrying of 
the rock, and, falling on Studland Heath, it 
may there be seen to this day.” History 
describes it asthe “Aggleston ”’ Rock, and 
asserts that its name is derived from 
“helig or “holy.” It is more than likely 
that, in former times, the Druids used it as 
an altar. 


Speaking of Studland Heath reminds me 
that in skirting the shore of Purbeck Isl- 
and to the western limit of Bournemouth 
Bay one may pick up, near the cave of 
“Tilly Whim” (a retreat well known in 
early years to smugglers), some of the cu- 
rious “singing sand’ which, if sifted out 
by the wind and free from moisture, emits 
a clear and strident sound when rubbed or 
made to vibrate. 

Oh! the untold, unsung charms of this 
country so full of never-dying interest and 
romance. One may laugh at John Bull’s 
plaid trousers, his cockney drawl and his 
monocle, but those who have seen him at 
home confess him owner of a goodly heri- 
tage. 

Another ancient building, though not a 
ruin, which can be reached from Bourne- 
mouth by crossing a moorland golden with 
yellow gorse to the banks of the river 
Stour, is the venerable Priory of Christ- 
church. The church itself isa magnificent 
old pile, half Norman, half Gothic, and in- 
side are various objects of interest, such 
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as Shelley’s monument, on which are graven 
his own perfect lines from “ Adonais”’ : 

‘‘ He hath outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest, which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not, and torture not again.’ 
The monument was placed here by Sir 
Percy Shelley, of Boscombe Manor, the 
rector of St. Peter’s having refused its 
erection in his church, where Shelley's 
wife and mother are entombed. Like all 


ancient edifices the Priory Church has its 
legend, which runs as follows: When Ralph 
Flambard, the Norman prior, issued an 


I 
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order for the rebuilding 
of the old Saxon church, 
the canons began to erect 
it on St. Catherine’s Hill. 
But their labor was use- 
less, for night after night 
all material was removed 
from the hilltothe present 
site. At last, superstition 
prevailing, they decided 
to accept. the position 
thus marvellously pointed 
out, when (strange result) 
the building grew apace 
with lightning speed, one 
workman, especially, ef- 
fecting marvels. 

The roof-timber, which had previously 
been too short, was (in secret) lengthened 
by the unknown laborer until it assumed 
the right proportions. Obviously, but one 
Carpenter could do that; and the new 
church was accordingly dedicated to him, 
and named “Christchurch.” To the un- 
believing stranger these wonderfully elon- 
gated beams were exhibited (through a 
purposely left aperture in the wall struct- 
ure) until about eighty years ago, when 
the opening was closed up. Lately it 
was decided that the roof of the edifice 
required repairing, and once more the 


beams (now regarded with awe) were ex- ° 


posed to view. Strange to say, that while 
all the other timber was much decayed, 
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these venerated relics alone were perfectly 
sound and good. 
* * * * * 

It is no “farcry” from Bournemouth 
to the New Forest; some eighteen miles, 
perhaps, to Brockenhurst, in the heart of 
the forest, and rather more to Lyndhurst, 
its so-called capital. In Lyndhurst’s little 
church is a fresco by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, painted at a time when he was neither 
peer nor celebrity, yet as a work of art it 
is not to be excelled by his later produc- 
tions. 

At Lyndhurst the “ Forest Court ” is 
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still held by the “ verderers,” in com- 
memoration of atime when the king came 
to hunt with his retinue of nobles, and the 
woods rang with bugle-notes and the 
twang of the bow-string. Then, through 
the village streets poured a train of bow- 
bearers, foresters and keepers clad in 
doublets of green, and holding the dogs 
in leash. Here, too, in the Civil War 
were quartered the grim Puritan soldiers, 
and the leafy dome of oak and beech trees 
overhead resounded with hymns and pray- 
ers. Now all is silent. With closed eyes 
I have stood alone in the heart of the for- 
est, hoping, longing for a distant echo of 
the buglé-notes, and striving to fancy the 
scenes that, like mist from the hill-tops, 
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have vanished from the sight. Alas! 
nothing remains of those days but the 
story of them, and the stone which marks 
the spot where, shot by an arrow from the 
bow of Sir Walter Tyrrell, King William 
fell, wounded to the heart. It is called 
the “Rufus Stone,’’ and the inscription 
reads as follows : 


Here stood the oak-tree 
On which an arrow, shot by 
Sir Walter Tyrrell, at a Stag, 
Glanced, and struck King William the 2d 
(Surnamed Rufus) on the breast, of which 
He instantly died; on the 2d day of August 
Anno 1100.” 


Among the famous trees of the forest 
are the Mark Ashes Beeches and the Bol- 
der Woods Oaks. The “Groaning Elm- 
Tree” at Badesley, near Lymington, no 
longer groans, for some vandal bored into 
its heart with a gimlet, an operation which 
it apparently resented, for ever afterwards 
it maintained a dignified silence. 

But the Cadenham Oak, which (like St. 
Joseph’s miraculous thorn at Glastonbury) 


persists in budding every Christmas Eve, 
may still be seen, and can easily be visited 
from Lyndhurst, being only two miles 
away. The Yew-Tree in Dibden church- 
yard (once said to be the largest tree in 
England, as regards girth) has lost its 
record, but is king among its fellows for 
all that. At Beaulieu the oak which for 
years adopted the mode of propagation 
among banyan-trees has passed from ripe 
old age into that sere and yellow leaf 
period which precedes decay. But Beau- 
lieu is worth a visit for itself, the lovely 
ruins of the abbey being worthily pre- 
served in Lord Montayue’s grounds. There 
is a tale ascribing its foundation to King 
John, who persecuted the monks of the 
Cistercian order, and commanded his re- 
tainers to ride them down. ‘The men re- 
fused, and the monks fled. But next night 
the king dreamt that he was led before a 
judge who ordered him to be scourged by 
these same monks; and so vivid was the 
dream that he declared he could still feel 
the blows when he awoke. ‘The interpre- 
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tation was easy; the Cistercians were sent 
for, their pardon implored, and by way of 
atonement the Abbey of Beaulieu founded 
and presented tothem. It might be as a 
token of complete reconciliation that King 
John later entrusted to its abbot the care 
of his children while he was in France. 

In talking of “ The Forest,” one is apt to 
fancy that it is @// woodland, and to forget 
that huge tracts of common land are en- 
closed in its one hundred thousand acres. 
Villages, too, and parks, lovely mansions, 
historic abodes, wide heaths on which 
scamper wild the funny little New Forest 
ponies (as distinctive a breed as its wild 
pigs). Such an ideal spot as it is for gyp- 
sles, artists, and other vagabonds! In- 
deed, the chief charm of this national play- 
ground consists less in the magnificence 
of single trees, or the vastness of unbroken 
gloom, than in its diversity of aspect; 
here an emerald patch of gfeensward on 
which a few fallow-deer find ideal pastu- 
rage, there a wide, breezy common, golden 
brown with bracken. Far in the distance, 
perhaps, a shadowy island of wood, and 
towards the sunset line a_ picturesque 
little village, with square-towered Norman 
church and halo of legendric mystery. 
Oh! the sweet retreat afforded by those 
green forests! in which the solemn pine- 
trees whisper together of things beyond 
our ken, but the music of whose wind- 
tossed branches brings to our restless 
spirits a sense of peace unspeakable. Gay 
and beautiful is the purple heather that 
pranks the down and dazzles one’s eyes 
on emerging from the leafy arches of 
Nature’s Cathedral. Glorious, too, is the 
yellow gorse whose golden hearts make 
the purple still more ravishing. Is man— 
or woman-—to be blamed, if, rendered 
hungry as well as enthusiastic, he—or she 
—finds added pleasure in a substantial 
luncheon at the “ Fox and Hounds” or 
the “Rose and Crown’? 
nearer to the laughing river Stour) at the 
“ White Hart,” whose name commemorates 


Or (a little 


King Henry VII.’s great hunt, and the 
gallant white hart whose life was saved 
by the sweet intercession of Lady Anne 
Dudleigh ? 

Moyle’s Court, a typical English manor- 
house, and the home of that Lady Alice 
Lisle who suffered execution at the hands 
of Judge Jeffreys, is still in good repair. 
For sheltering two of Monmouth’s sol- 
diers this poor lady gave her life; and 
though the Winchester clergy interceded 
for her, they could obtain no mercy be- 
yond the change of sentence from burn- 
ing to beheading, and permission to bury 
the body in her own parish church, At 
Ellingham, a tiny hamlet in the heart of 
the beautiful Avon valley, she lies, and not 
quite forgotten, for | have seen her grave 
bestrewn with flowers. 

Like cobwebs, with which fairies love to 
cover the grass, so does Romance throw 
its mystic charm over the region of Bourne, 
making even the distant landscape glow 
with glint of steel and pageantry of color. 

Many a time, seated on wooden bench, 
between the ferryman of Blackwater and 
his jolly dame, have I drunk in, with the 
fragrance of sweet-peas and yellow roses, 
the most intoxicating draughts of legend- 
ary lore; stories that became rea/, as over 
the forest-trees rose Luna, towed by a 
single star. 

The dame’s grandfather remembered 
the days of “ Midsummer fires”’ (a sur- 
vival of Baal worship), and she herself 
took part in the May-pole dances, which 
to us savor of Little Bo-Peep and other 
nursery rhymes. Charon, creeping towards 
nightfall past the ruins of Corfe Castle, 
has heard the clatter of horses’ feet, and 
has seen the murdered stepson of EI- 
frida, as, mounted upon a princely white 
charger, he dashed up to the fallen por- 
tals of hisold home. ‘It is quite easy,” he 
assures every one, “ to hear, on still even- 
ings, the muffled oaths of the smugglers, 
whose restless spirits still haunt the scenes 
of their former unlawful pursuits.” 
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From a painting by W. A. Bouguereau, 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD IN ART. 


By Rufus Rockwell Wrlson. 


HERE is a beautiful tradition that 

one of the first followers of the 
Child born in the manger of Bethlehem 
was a painter, and true it is that for nearly 
nineteen centuries art has ever been the 
handmaiden of the Christian religion, with 
brush and chisel inaking glorious the new 
gospel of peace on earth, good-will to 
men. 

Among religious subjects none gave 
earlier, more frequent or nobler inspira- 
tion to the painter—a favorite motive of 
the primitives of the Italian school we. 
Saint Luke painting the Virgin and Chi . 
—than the infant Christ and His mother. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for, aside 
from the charm the tender innocence of 
childhood, as dewy and sweet as the gen- 
tlest wild flower, must ever keep for men, 
she whom we call the Virgin Mary stands 
athwart the steadily narrowing horizon of 
Time the noblest and tenderest of her 
kind, held in reverential memory through- 
out Christendom as the most blessed 
among her sex, “the essence of love, the 
eternal woman,” as Goethe her, 
adored by Catholics and honored by 
Protestants, as the pure maiden chosen 
by God to perform the maternal office to 
the Redeemer. 

Saint Augustine states that no picture 
of the Virgin existed in his time, yet 
tradition has it that the Empress Eudocia 
came upon a beautiful portrait of the Ma- 
donna, while travelling in the Holy Land, 
which she promptly forwarded to her fa- 
vorite church in Constantinople. This is 
the Madonna that was carried by the blind 
Dandolo, when he besieged and captured 
Constantinople, but the after history of 
this relic is not positively known, and the 
oldest paintings of the Madonna that have 


calls 


come down to us are to be found in the 
Catacombs at Rome. Although occasion- 
ally the Virgin is shown with the Child in 
her arms, the pictures of her alone with 
hands uplifted in prayer are most common. 
The most interesting Madonna in the 
Catacombs is the one in the martyr’s tomb 
in the cemetery of Sainte Agnes. Its 
date is placed during the reign of Nero, 
by the fact that the head of the infant 
lying on the Virgin’s bosom is that of 
the Emperor Nero instead of the Christ 
child. 

After the pictures in the Catacombs 
come the scarcely less hard and lifeless 
pictures of Cimabue, Giotto and the early 
German painters, in which the features of 
the Madonna are rarely beautiful, but 
which now and then express a feeling for 
th: divine and an appreciation of true 
womanhood that clearly show the stirring 
of deep religious sentiment in the souls of 
the early masters. Indeed, the symboliz- 
ing of religion in Cimabue’s great Madon- 
na caused the people of Florence to weep 
and shout in an ecstasy of joy when it was 
uncovered before them, an event nobly 
commemorated in one of the best-known 
canvases of the late Lord Leighton. Tow- 
ard the close of the’ fifteenth century 
painting advanced greatly in naturalness 
of coloring and expression—with Giotto 
the human element entered into art—and 
the painter-monk, Fra Angelico, in the se- 
clusion of his cloister cell, painted Ma- 
donnas and angels so lovely in coloring, 
so purely embodying the deep religious 
fervor of his soul, that one forgets to 


_notice the defective drawing and the dis- 


regard of perspective, and sees only the 
spiritual idea transferred to the canvas. 
The same spirit pervades the work of 
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Filippo Lippi, Gentile de Fabriano and 
Ghirlandajo. 

Far to the north, Master William of 
Cologne, the Van Eycks, Hubert and 
Jan, Rogier van der Weyden, Hugo van 
der Goes, Hans Memling, Quentin Matsys, 
Lucas van Leyden, the elder Holbein and 
Albrecht Diirer, master of them all, painted 
their ideal Madonnas in round-faced, rosy- 
cheeked, flaxen-haired damsels of the true 
Saxon or Teutonic type. No one style of 
beauty was adopted by the early Dutch 
and German painters as most fitly depict- 
ing the sovereign lady of the Church. 
Each one, as pleased his fancy, selected 
his ideal or sketched from the face of his 
living model, but all wrought with a large 
technical mastery, a brave feeling for color 
and a devotion as simple as it was sin- 
cere. 

During the life of Savonarola Italian 
painting was strongly touched by classic 
influence, and the simple reverence of 
Cimabue and Fra Angelico passed away. 
Famous men and infamous women posed 
for the saints and Madonnas in the pict- 
ures of great artists, and although Savo- 
narola preached against these impieties 
with all the strength of his great mind, it 
was not until after his death at the stake 
that an influence for the better was felt in 
sacred art. 

Among the first to again throw a relig- 
ious fervor into their Madonna paintings 
were Fra Bartolommeo, Botticelli, Perugi- 
no, Leonardo da Vinci, Angelo, Titian, Cor- 
reggio and Raphael. Fra Bartolommeo, 
the monk of San Marco, was a follower of 
Savonarola and a man of soul, whose Ma- 
donnas show religious character and feel- 
ing, and prove him to have been an able 
and skilful painter. In the latter respect, 
however, he was distinctly inferior to Bot- 
ticelli, a pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi and a 
man remarkable for his culture and an in- 
dividual way of looking at things. Like 
Bartolommeo, Botticelli was imbued with 
the religious feeling of Dante and Savo- 


narola, but he lacked the strength of both. 
Religious and melancholic, his Madonnas 
are wanting in depth and power, but al- 
ways charm with their tenderness and 
grace. Inthe Madonnas of Perugino, the 
master of Raphael, one always finds fer- 
vor, tenderness and devotion, with round 
olive faces ever full of wistful charm. Re- 
ligion still held with Perugino, but he was 
also in love with the beauty of the world 
about him, and the type used by him in 
all his paintings is aptly described by Taine 
as a “ body belonging to the Renaissance 
containing a soul that belonged to the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

And now the mighty Leonardo, as slow, 
as patient and as fastidious as fate itself, 
comes upon the stage. All his days a 
dreamer and a thinker, it was the problem 
of human life that claimed him first and 
longest held him captive. Even the hum- 
blest of his creations are charged with the 
mystical and the hidden, and nowhere are 
these qualities more perceptible than in his 
famous “ Madonna of the Lily,” which has 
much allurement of personal presence, with 
a depth and abundance of soul altogether 
charming. Here Leonardo meets and van- 
quishes his great rival, Angelo, whose Ma- 
donna now in the National Gallery in 
London proves that, with all his genius, 
the decorator of the Sistine vault was too 
austere and imperious—wanting alike in 
tenderness and in charm—too thoroughly 
masculine in conception and execution to 
bring forth the loving, gentle traits of a 
half-divine woman. 

Titian, the greatest of the Venetians, had 
not the depth and fervor of Angelo, but 
he painted the religious subject with feel- 
ing and power. Calm in mood, dignified, 
and often majestic in conception, learned 
beyond all others in his craft, he mingled 
thought, feeling, color, brush-work into 
one grand and glowing whole, as in his 
“Assumption of the Virgin,” one of the 
really great pictures of the world. De- 
parting from the idea of the Virgin’s never- 
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ending youth, Titian has represented hera 
noble, mature woman. His model must 
have been an Italian dame of the mountain 
race of the Cadore country—proud, active 
and glowing with life. The Virgin, clad 
in flowing garments of purple and blue, is 
soaring gently upward toward heaven, her 
face expressing a wonderful union of calm 
repose and rapt exaltation. A crowd of 
people divided between admiration, grief 
and wonder watch her ascent. About her 
feet and encircling her are innumerable 
cherubs and angels, some very beautiful. 
The central figure, to which all the rest are 
mere adjuncts, is so perfect in its graceful 
majesty, so rich in the sumptuous luxuri- 
ance of Titian’s unrivalled coloring, that 
the effect produced is the perfection of 
harmony. 

The pen lingers lovingly over the name 
of Correggio, whose glorious “ Holy Night” 
must ever remain one of the wonders and 
delights of art. He has been called the 
Faun of the Renaissance, and than he no 
man ever lived more fully imbued with the 
beauty of the human and the sheer joy of 
living. When he essayed the religious 
subject, as he often did, he surrounded it 
with an atmosphere of pure sensuousness 
and joyousness, for simply to exist and be 
glad in the sunlight was sweetness to Cor- 
reggio, and women and children were 
beautiful to him in the same way that flow- 
ers and trees, skies and sunsets were beau- 
tiful. His Madonnas, of which he painted 
more than a score, have grace, charm and 
tenderness, and show a subtle mastery of 
light, shade and color surpassed by no 
other painter of his time. 

No doubt it is the personal note in his 
work which makes Correggio one of the 
few painters whom we love as well as 
admire, a class to which also belongs Ra- 
phael, the choicest flower of the midsum- 
mer of Italian art. Raphael was a Greek, 


set down in the Italy of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the beauty and the power of 
harmony the one absorbing passion of his 
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life. Unity, symmetry and repose—these 
are the qualities he has taught us to seek 
and find in his work, and which give hima 
place apart among the painters of his time. 
Raphael touched little that he did not 
adorn, but it is as a painter of the Virgin 
and Child that he is best remembered. 
Some of Raphael’s Madonnas do not reach 
the high level of his best work. Many of 
them—indeed, some of the most popular 
ones—were painted from the beautiful 
though somewhat coarse woman, La For- 
narina, whom he eventually married. 

However, as a rule, Raphael is never 
unmindful of the sacredness of his sub- 
ject. Even in his family groups, occupied 
in the most homely of domestic avoca- 
tions, a certain air of innate nobility, a 
refined dignity, attest that his Madonna 
is more than a Jewish mother in lowly 
life; that, gifted with the sweetest attri- 
butes of her sex, she is divine, not in con- 
scious power or majesty, but in holiness, 
purity and love. All these qualities are 
present in the famous Madonna del Gran 
Duca, which Raphael painted wholly from 
an ideal and which has the simplicity of a 
Greek statue and the sweetness of a Chris- 
tian saint. Unrivalled in virginal dignity 
and exquisite tenderness of expression, in 
the Madonna del Gran Duca its too short- 
lived painter seems to have uttered an un- 
dying prayer for peace and pardon. 

Four giants of the north, the younger 
Holbein, Rembrandt, Rubens and Van 
Dyck, next claim attention. Holbein’s 
Madonnas have directness and honesty, 
but no great amount of religious feeling. 
Each is interesting from the fact that it 
was painted from some German model, 
but with a facility in realizing character, a 
quiet dignity in compostion and a feeling 
for harmonious coloring that place Hol- 
bein in the front rank of great painters. 
Rembrandt’s Madonnas are full of human- 


‘ity and tenderness, while the brush of the 


robust Rubens assumes a new lightness 
and deftness when its task is the praise 
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of Our Lady and Ovr Lord. On the 
other hand, Van Dyck, influenced, perhaps, 
by his patrician surroundings, paints the 
Madonna as a queen of earth as well as 
heaven, and the Christ as a magnificent 
man-child fit to be called later to the high 
places of the world. 

Annibale Carracci in the sixteenth and 
Carlo Dolciin the seventeenth century 
are among the best remembered of the 
later Italian painters of the Madonna. 
Dolci was the abler painter of the two, 
and the face of his “ Mater Dolorosa” is one 
of almost perfect beauty, sorrowful yet 
full of serene resignation, the eyes down- 
cast, and the head bent in an attitude of 
pensive meditation. His “ Madonna and 
Sleeping Jesus ” in the Corsini Gallery, at 
Rome, is also charming in the pure tone 
of its spirit. Here a youthful mother, 
with an expression of the most absorbing 
maternal love, watches over the slumber 
of a lovely infant, which is half covered 
by the veil she wears. One hand holds a 
corner of the veil, and the other is raised, 
as if to deprecate a disturbing sound which 
might break his repose. 

Finish of execution and sweetness of ex- 
pression 1.ark the work of Carracci and 
Dolci, but both in point: of ability fall be- 
low Murillo, the best known Spanish 
painter of Madonnas. There are more 
than twenty-five authenticated Madonnas 
from the brush of this prolific artist. The 
beauty of many of them is marred by the 
effect of being the portrait of some Span- 
ish mother, but in Murillo’s masterpiece, 
the “Immaculate Conception,” of the 
Louvre Gallery, the motive is wholly spir- 
itual, and the result a perfectly ethereal- 
ized creation. The lithe figure of the 
Virgin, clothed in white drapery, which 
falls in graceful negligence about her, re- 
lieved only by the rich folds of a deep 
blue mantle thrown across one shoulder, 
stands lightly poised upon the globe and 
Clouds are beneath her 


crescent moon. 


feet, and a concourse of child-angels and 
cherub-heads encircles her. Masses of 
golden ringlets float over her shoulders, 
the arms are crossed upon her bosom, her 
head slightly thrown back, her eyes raised 
to heaven, and the whole face irradiated 
with Juminous ecstasy. ‘To thus subordi- 
nate the flesh to the soul, transfusing the 
spiritual and intangible essence into the 
form and features of a human being, is 
more than a triumph of genius, it is an in- 
spiration such as comes to mortal but once 
in a lifetime. 

A wide space separates the complex art 
of to-d_y from that of which I have been 
writing, but the work of such men as 
Bouguereau, Landelle, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Courtois and Deschamps in France, of 
Barabino in Italy, and of Max, Lybaert, 
Roeber, Bodenhausen — whose beautiful 
full-length figure of the Madonna has 
achieved world wide popularity—and their 
associates in Germany proves that the 
modern painter has feeling and sincerity 
and is able to give freshness and novelty 
to a theme almost as old as_ his art. 
The Madonna has never been a favorite 
subject in English art, even at the time of 
its widespread popularity on the Conti- 
nent. Among the moderns Rossetti has 
painted the Virgin at the time of the An- 
nunciation with vazf sincerity and no small 
degree of sentiment, but the only artist 
who has given serious attention to the 
Mother and Child as a theological symbol 
is Goodhall, whose ‘ Adoring Mother” 
has the reverence .1id simplicity of the 
elder men who painted the love and adora- 
tion of their souls into the faces of their 
saints and angels. 

In American art the Madonna has made 
its appearance only during the last ten 
years, but the work done in that time by 
Brush, Thayer, Dumond, Simmons and 
Mary L. Macomber is a fine earnest of 
what may be looked for in this field in 
the future. 
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Drawn by Jerome Ferris. 


THE WILD GRASS. 


By Clarence Urmy. 


HEARD the wild grass, grieving, sigh 
Because the reapers passed it by : 

“For me no sickle’s happy whirr, 
No jocund song of harvester, 
No high-heaped wains that plenty bring, 
No joys of Autumn garnering.” 
“ But if thou had’st not grown,” I said, 
“No sheep would on the hills have fed ; 
And if no sheep had come this way 
No shepherd would have piped his lay ; 
And if no lay sweet love confess 
There surely were no shepherdess ; 
And if no shepherdess forlorn 
The kiss and vow had ne’er been born !”’ 
A glad thrill through the dry grass spread : 
“] wish them joy,” it softly said. 


Drawn by G. P. Bradley. 
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THE FEMININE MONDE. 


(A JourRNALISTIC TALE.) 


By Edwardes Dawson. 


IFE isn’t all beer and skittles,” 

groaned young Jerry Reed. So 
saying he lighted a cigarette and prepared 
to attack the avalanche of letters to which, 
as editor of the “Feminine Monde” de- 
partment of the Daily Reviewer, it was 
his duty to attend. 

There were ninety-five responses in chi- 
rographies masculine and feminine to the 
question, “What Do Men Expect in a 
Wife?” To this question the Rewemer 
had attached a prize of fifteen dollars. 
Four recipes for truffled grouse followed, 
and two inquiries concerning the concoc- 
tion of soft-soap. Three women sent im- 
possible remedies for the extermination of 
red ants in pantries. And a note from 
a youth whose Christain name was Regi- 
nald implored a lotion for freckles. The 
editor mentally consigned Reginald to the 
warmest portions of Tophet. He mut- 
tered something to the effect that Regi- 
nald’s skin and his freckles should be re- 
moved simultaneously. A young woman 
next asking, “ How are bangs worn now?” 
Jerry responded promptly in a Spartan 
sentence, “They aren’t worn at all; put 
them back with side-combs.” He read 
this answer over a couple of times. He 
felt rather proud of knowing about the 
combs. 

This brought him to the last of the ac- 
cumuli. It was athin envelope of tinted 
paper. The missive had a_ frightened 
look; timidity was written over the face of 
it. The very letters seemed terror-stricken 
at finding themselves in so business-like 
a spot. 

“She wants a remedy for wrinkles,” 
said Jerry, with a groan. He drew the 


little missive from its envelope. The 
office-boy shuffled by at that moment in 
the corridor. Reed hailed him. 

“ Hello, George! I say, just go around 
the corner, will you, and get me some 
grub? I was late getting in. I can’t get 
off for lunch. Half a dozen sandwiches 
and a bottle of milk.” 

The youngster nodded. Jerry resumed 
his cigarette and his letter. He read it 
through. ‘Then he tossed away the weed, 
and perused it once more line by line. 

“Here’s a pretty mess,” he muttered. 
“How the devil am I going to answer 
her? I don't want to fling the thing away, 
either. It’s rather an extraordinary letter. 
Must be rather an unusual girl.” 

The letter read: 


Editor of the Feminine Monde. 

DeaR Mapvam: In the Reztewer of re- 
cent date I read an article entitled “ How 
She Did It.” In this you quote an inter- 
view with “an up-to-date matron” who 
advises the writing of advertisements as a 
metier for Woman. My dear madam, I 
am a girl of seventeen with a mother very 
delicate and well on in years. Within the 
last two years we have lost almost every- 
thing we possessed. I must get work of 


some kind. For my mother it would be 
impossible. I must gain enough for us 
both. Will you tell me more about these 


advertisements ? To whom ought I to ap- 
ply? I will do anything to gain work. 
I feel sure that I could do this. If you 
could help me to gain work of this kind 
the prayers of the widow and orphan 
would follow you. We are reduced to 
our last dollar. I would work, Heaven 
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knows how willingly, but have no experi- 
ence to direct me. Answer soon, dear 
madam, and relieve the anxious hearts of 
two women alone in this great city. 
Faithfully and expectantly, 
DorotHY WARDE, 
Gen. Del. City P. O. 


If the interview quoted had been a ver- 
itable, bova fide atfair, Jerry told himself, 
his course would have been easy enough. 
In that case, he would simply have re- 
ferred Miss Warde to the up-to-date ma- 
tron. But, truth to tell, the interview had 
been a fictitious one—the up-to-date ma- 
tron a creation of his fertile brain. She 
had been evoked from the realms of imag- 
ination to afford a three-quarter column 
“ display.” 

The editorial heart is often, of pure 
necessity, callous. But in Jerry this or- 
gan seemed to possess a spot somewhere 
of almost womanish tenderness. He would 
have knocked a man down for saying so, 
but it was true, and he remained subject 
to it. 

He felt humiliated, somehow, about 
this “up-to-date matron” and her inter- 
view. Evidently the girl was of those 
millions who swear by their newspaper as 
by their Bible. Evidently she was suffer- 
ing, and relying upon him to help her. 
He sat with his elbows upon the desk gaz- 
ing at the letter blankly. He wondered 
why he did not deposit it in that basket at 
his knees. That had a maw capacious 
enough for all perplexities—even those of 
the Feminine Monde. 

But the letter steadily refused to be so 
consigned. There it lay with its unformed 
chirography; defying him by its very help- 
lessness. It was not often that the editor 
of the Feminine Monde was troubled in 
the discharge of his duties by phantoms. 
And yet so surely as he stretched out his 
hand to discard the epistle he fancied this 
girl—this Dorothy Warde—to be pres- 
There she sat in the revolving-chair 


ent. 
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opposite. When he moved towards the 
basket she turned upon him a pair of big 
reproachful eyes. He imagined her fetste 
and blond, with rippling hair and china- 
blue eyes. 

He was still wrestling with this charm- 
ing phantom when the impromptu lunch- 
eon appeared conveyed by George. Jerry 
beamed as the lad shuffled in loaded with 
milk and sandwiches. He rewarded the 
youngster in coin of the realm, and en- 
tered upon his lunch rejoicing. 

“ Perhaps,” he muttered, “when I get 
something in my stomach I shall be able 
to think like a reasonable being ” 

He swallowed the last half sandwich 
and drained the cream-jug. Afterwards 
he made a final and unsuccessful attempt 
to deposit the letter in the basket. The 
letter continued to defy him. 

“Confound it all! what a _ miserable 
fool Iam,” he cried, laughing. And be- 
ing a fool he continued in foolishness. 
He drew the heavy inkstand into position, 
took up his pen, and indited the following 
letter : 


Miss Dorothy Warde, 

DEAR Mapa: Permit me to respond 
to your letter of recent date, which I am 
both glad and sorry to receive. You have 
very naturally supposed the editor of this 
Feminine Monde to be a woman. But 
the fact that I am not of your sex does 
not prevent me from sympathizing with 
you most heartily in your distress and 
wishing you every succor. My dear mad- 
am, I regret with all sincerity that I can- 
not send you herewith the name and 
address of the up-to-date matron quoted. 
I had no permission to do so when the in- 
terview was given. You will readily under- 
stand that if I should forward to her 
letters which reach this office, all asking 
your question, this busy woman would be 
engulfed in a sea of envelopes. I would 
advise that you study carefully the adver- 
tisements which lie around you; that 
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you then form original specimens of your 
own. Select the best from your stock, 
carry them to the heads of dry-goods 
houses, novelty dealers, sporting goods 
dealers, and so on. Ask these for work. 
Keep a good heart. I feel confident you 
will succeed. ‘There is no such thing as 
failure if one is bent upon success. Be- 
lieve me, I have gone through hardships 
and can enter into yours. 
Most faithfully, 
GERALD ROLFF REED. 


Two days after this response had been 
tucked away in the mail-bag to take its 


had imagined. The phantom who had 
seated herself upon the office chair and 
defied him. This Dorothy Warde was 
tall, with heavy blue-black hair, brown 
eyes and blushing cheeks. 

Both mother and daughter wore gowns 
of rusty black antiquated in pattern. In 
that of the daughter the sombreness was 
somewhat relieved by faded blue ribbon 
at the throat; her mother’s by a bit of 
ruching. Both had a panic-stricken look. 
It showed itself in the eyes only, however. 
Nothing could have been more self-pos- 
sessed than the quiet step with which they 
entered the room, than the ease with which. 


q H course to Miss Warde, Jerry, immersed to they returned the young fellow’s greeting. 

_ the elbows in letters, recipes, printer's Jerry arranged chairs for them. The 

4 iM copy and syndicate “stuff,” was engaged subject was opened by Mrs. Warde in a 
af in “getting out” the Sunday edition of | thin sweet voice. 


the Feminine Monde. He had flung off 
his coat and collar, rolled high his shirt 
sleeves, mopped the hair back from_ his 
forehead—taken all imaginable precau- 
tions to induce comfort. 

Suddenly there was a sound of footsteps 
in the outlying office. The door opened 
softly and the office-boy shuffled in with 
most unwonted celerity. 

“Mister Jurry. They’s two ladies be- 
low to see you. Boyle he told them to 
come right up here. But I told them to 
wait. I’d see whether you was in. I 
thought maybe you’d want to get your 
coat on.” 

“ George,” said Jerry, fervently, “ you're 
an angel in disguise. You shall have half 
a dollar for this scoop.” He bounced 
up, hastily donned coat and collar, and 
smoothed his tumbled hair to the best of 
his ability. 

They came a moment later. He knew 
at a glance that he might salute his visit- 
ors as Mrs. and Miss Warde—Dorothy 
Warde. A delicate-looking woman was 
Mrs. Warde with silver white hair. With 
an air too of dignity and of better days. 

And Dorothy—Miss Warde—how un- 
like the tiny fairy-like blond creature he 


“Mr. Reed,” she said, “I beg that you 
will forgive us the audacity of this visit 4 

“T urged her to come,” the girl inter- 
She spoke in a soft, explanatory 
tone. ‘I told her that I would take the 
responsibility of its audacity. I suppose 
it is audacious, but I couldn’t help it. 
Your letter seemed so practical and—and 
we felt so helpless.” 

“Please, ple-ase believe me, you are 
more than welcome,” Jerry said, earnestly. 
“It is what we editors are made for. I 
am glad to serve—ahem—my readers.” 

“There, mother! I told you he would 
be quite charming,” said the pretty vis- 
itor, with a bright glance towards the 
editorial stool. ‘ Poor mother!” she added, 
laughing. ‘She was so dreadfully afraid 
of you. Dear little mother!” 

“ We are only men,” said Jerry, joining 
in the laugh. ‘Tamnota very formidable 
specimen, either, in spite of my six feet. 
You must go right ahead and explain 
what you want of me. If I can help you, 
you know, I shall be too happy.” 

“How good you are!” the girl cried, 
impulsively. 

“ Dorothy darling,” the old lady remon- 
strated, gently. 


rupted. 
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“Not at all, ma’am. Not at all,” said 
Jerry, politely.“ You must tell me every- 
thing you care to. And if I ask any- 
thing too much—shut me up—I beg your 
pardon—tell me so. I think you said that 
you had lost your income?” 

The woman smiled sadly. “Yes, Mr. 
Reed. About a year ago I lost every- 
thing. There was a trifle remaining. 
With the most severe economy this has 
lasted us so far. ‘There are now but 
a few dollars remaining to us in the 
world.” 

“Never mind, ma’am, never mind,” 
said the editor of the Feminine Monde. 
“You must keep a good heart.” 

They talked for an hour. Ordinarily 
such an interruption on the “ heaviest ” day 
of the entire week would not have caused 
the editor of the Feminine Monde to bless 
the being through whom the interruption 
came. Now, however, the time slipped by 
on wings. He found himself wondering 
how the little desk time-piece could say 
that they had been with him a full hour. 
He told Miss Dorothy all he knew concern- 
ing the writing of advertisements. He told 
her to make specimens which she must 
bring to him. He would see what might 
be done with them. 

At this the eyes of the two women filled 
with tears of pleasure. When they bade 
him adieux and departed he set to work 
among his papers and wondered if she 
would remember she had promised to re- 
turn three days later, at eleven. 

The fact that Jerry had entertained a 
young and very pretty visitor of the op: 
posite sex leaked out in the various offices 
through the office-boy. If Jerry had been 
a fellow who resented teasing his life dur- 
ing this period would have been purga- 
tory. 

But she came. As the little desk clock 
had just reached eleven he fancied a 
rustle in the doorway. He swung rapidly 
around in the revolving-chair, to find her 
standing there with her rusty gown and 


her glowing cheeks, with her sweet wom- 
anly smile and her wonderful eyes. 

“Ah, you have come, Miss Warde. I 
am delighted.” Jerry sprang up and 
proffered a chair. 

“T hope you won’t think it uncon- 
ventional of me to come alone,” she said, in 
a low voice. “But my mother is so feeble 
now Even coming this little distance is 
hard for her. And we—I—we don’t know 
any one in the city ——” 

Jerry laughed, amused by the “ old-fash- 
ionedness” of the idea. “ A chaperone,” 
he said. “Why should you need such an 
article? A business woman would not 
know what to do with one of those. And 
you are a business woman now, you 
know. Have you done some work for 
me?” 

The girl laughed. She handed him a 
large white envelope bound with narrow 
cord. “I did a number of them. I 
brought what I thought were most suit- 
able.” 

“That’s good,” said Jerry. ‘Please 
have a chair, won’t you? We can look 
over them together.” 

“TI think I won’t stay now,” she said, 
hurriedly. “ But I can come back in a 
couple of days. Then you can tell me 
just what you decide about them. Shall 
I come at the same hour?”’ 

“Tf you will,” said Jerry. “Come the 
day after to-morrow, at the same hour. I 
hope I shall be able to give you some very 
good news.” 

When she had gone he turned to the 
envelope, snapped the cord, took off the 
immaculate wrapping and began to slip 
the specimens through his fingers. 

As he looked at them his heart sank. 
He might have known, he told himself. 
Of course it would be like this. How 
could he have imagined otherwise ? Who 
that had taken a good glimpse of Miss 
Dorothy could have imagined her mixing 
with the busy workaday world? She was 
not built for a business woman. As little 
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for that kind of life as some young rose-tree 
blossoming in a secluded convent garden. 
The sketches were well drawn and col- 
ored daintily. But as advertisements they 
could never be of use, and the reading- 
matter which accompanied them was gen- 
tle and retiring and timid and old-fash- 
ioned as were Dorothy and her mother 
themselves. 

Poor Jerry buried his face in his hands 
and groaned with comical misery. But 
Tell her that he was 
powerless! That he could do nothing 
with her poor little specimen advertise- 
ments ! 

It would be a very bitter disappoint- 
ment, because of their extreme necessity. 
She did not, he thought, set any great 
value by her work. He knew that she 
doubted her ability for business, but she 
had put ona brave face. He had thought 
it so good and comfortable of her to make 
no disparaging remark concerning her 
drawing when she handed him the en- 
velope. Beginners always did make these 
remarks. She had not said a word. He 
knew it had not been because she was 
self-satisfied, but because she was su- 
premely brave. 

Jerry brought his fist upon the desk 
with a resonant thud. He swore some- 
thing to the effect that he would never 
tell Dorothy. The City Editor, whose 
room adjoined Jerry’s, heard the bang of 
the young man’s fist. He thrust his head 
in at the door. When Jerry assured him 
with some frigidity that nothing was the 
matter, he winked slyly, and backed his 
fat person from the room with some smoth- 
ered remarks. ; 

3ut Jerry was just then too engrossed 
to be angry. His head was burning with 
a plan. “It will be a cut in my salary, 
but, by George, I'll do it,” he told himself. 

But, the plan once entered into his 
head, a fierce sort of worry accompanied 
it. What was there in his attitude to these 
women which made such a sacrifice pos- 


sible? It was even pleasant—delightful— 
to think of retrenching for her—for them. 
It was for the mother, poor woman, he told 
himself. For the mother, with her sad 
eyes and her faded cheeks. It was for the 
mother, of course. And with this expla- 
nation he stifled the questions which had 
begun to render his mind unquiet. 

“T have excellent news for you,” he said, 
smiling, when the girl appeared two days 
later. “I have interviewed a fellow who 
prints miscellaneous advertisements, cards, 
pamphlets, and so on. He liked your 
work immensely, Miss Warde, and he of- 
fers you fifteen dollars per week for a 
salary. I am to bring you the orders 
every week. You can execute them at 
home. You see, I thought that would be 
more pleasant for you than being obliged 
to go through offices, and so on.” 

Therefore was it that the widow and her 
daughter, in their little attic-room, sang a 
litany of praises, in which Jerry and the 
printer of miscellaneous advertisements 
were patron saints. And therefore was it 
that the editor of the Feminine Monde 
changed his boarding-house. 

He saw her of course very often. More 
and moré often from that time on. At 
first a feeling of pride kept the two women 
from revealing to him the whereabouts of 
their dingy lodging. He met them then in 
the park, in the various city squares. Little 
by little the soreness of the feeling wore 
away. He was no longer a stranger. He 
found himself appearing at the office at 
an hour unwontedly matutinal. This to 
get through his work early to be with 
them later on. Jerry had the delight of 
seeing their affairs improve as weeks went 
by. 

He insisted that they should engage a 
room upon the ground floor to save the 
mother’s feeble steps. That they should 


purchase material for new gowns and 
tonics for Mrs. Warde. 

They confided in him implicitly. He 
knew to an item the cost of board and 
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lodgings, of medicines. He heard how 
much was laid by for rainy days. Ad- 
versity had.taught them secrets in house- 
keeping. 

In fact he knew everything except that 
which most of all he desired to learn. 

For he had long since ceased the boyish 
revolt against this new feeling. He knew 
now that he had come into the old, old 
heritage of mankind; the old heritage of 
men and women with its mingling of sweet 
and bitter; the old heritage in which he 
must stand lonely, unless a woman’s eyes 
looked within his own. 

He tried at times to fathom the girl’s 
mind. But from these attempts he came 
away chilled and disappointed. She was 
so perfectly frank and free and at ease 
with him. She welcomed him with a 
laughing nod when he came into the room. 
She shook his hand with so broad a grip 
when he was leaving, and his heart sank 
involuntarily as she called him “ Brother 
Jerry.” 

At times he resolved to cast the die at 
once, to learn his fate. But afterthoughts 
prevailed, he told himself to wait. Wait, 
until there was more sign. After all he 
had but little to offer her. 

Then the thought that he had relieved 
their distress, that he had been a friend in 
trouble, their only friend—might weigh 
upon her. And much as he cared for her 
he could not endure that. 

He waited until winter came. Their 
life had gone on as usual. He had worn 
a third-season overcoat. He had carried 
to her as surely as the week began a 
bundle of orders and suggestions for exe- 
cution. All of his own concoction. As 
surely as the week ended he brought her 
fifteen dollars in anenvelope. They never 


. e 
questioned the absence of a check. They 


knew too little about business to think of 
the common mode of conveying money. 
He knew them well enough from the be- 
ginning to understand this. 

At last one crisp afternoon they were 
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walking together through the snow in the 
park, amid the twittering of sparrows and 
the tinkling of sleigh-bells. He took the 
little gloved hand which had escaped from 
the muff, and held it in his own—held it 
longer than he had ever before ventured. 
The girl turned her head to smile at him. 
Then as if in sudden terror she drew her 
hand away with a little cry. .He under- 
stood the gesture. It was more eloquent 
than words would have been. 

“Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy—don’t!” he 
cried, with an exclamation which was a half- 
suppressed groan. “ You know—you must 
know—I have waited so long.” 

“Jerry. Please, don’t. Please, don’t 
say any more.” 

“Then you don’t, Dorothy—you don’t.” 

“T can’t, Jerry. I ought. I know I 
ought, but I can’t. I wish I could. I am 
an ungrateful woman—but I can’t.” 

“Don’t blame yourself that way,” said 
Jerry, almost sharply. “¢ Why should you ? 
It isn’t a thing which comes because one 
wants it or doesn’t want it.” 

Her eyes drooped towards the snow. 
“1 know,” she said, “but I blame myself, 
nevertheless. You are so good and kind.” 

Jerry—as there was no one by—stooped 
down and kissed her. 

And at this moment the sparrows and 
the sleigh-bells stopped for both of them. 
The editor of the Feminine Monde began 
to feel chilly under his three-season over- 
coat. For once in his life he was not sorry 
when the time came for making their way 
homeward. 

After this he began to see less of them. 
The young people could not dissimulate 
enough to make time pass easily. Mrs. 
Warde, he fancied, looked at him with 
something like reproach in her gentle eyes. 
This the poor fellow could not endure. 
One afternoon while Dorothy was absent 
he explained to her. 

She folded her patient hands upon her 
knees; the tears welled up and rolled 
down her thin cheeks. “Oh, Jerry. She 
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ought. She ought,” she faltered. But 
kind-hearted Jerry put his arm around 
the thin little shoulders and comforted 
her. 

He knew when he came again that the 
mother had espoused his cause. ‘That 
she had remonstrated with Dorothy, who 
seemed nervous in his presence, unwont- 
edly cold towards him. Inwardly he did 
not bless the poor mother heart, which 
had meant so well for him—and acted so 
badly. 

Months passed on. Dorothy’s manner 
did not take on its easy gayety and frank- 
Their meetings grew more and 
There was more that was 
And 


ness. 
more strained. 
pain than pleasure when he saw her. 
he came to dread it. 

* * * * * 

It happened that about this time Jack 
Morriscn replaced the former city editor 
of the Revewer. Morrison was a good 
friend of young Reed, and as Jack’s office 
adjoined that of the Feminine Monde their 
friendship grew. 

Jack rallied the young man gayly about 
his solemnity. One evening he took him 
home to tea. 

Being at Morrison’s house it was the 
most natural thing in the world that Jerry 
should meet Miss Frances, the sister of 
Morrison’s wife. It was a jolly place to 
visit, and Miss Frances—there could be no 
question—was most enchantingly pretty. 

In twenty-five days—truth to tell—Jerry 
had paid twenty-four visits to the house. 
A large portion of his free time was spent 
with Morrison’s pretty sister-in-law. 

He could not, of course, find time for 
visits to Dorothy with anything like the 
frequency of former times. He felt now 
and again twinges, severe twinges, con- 
cerning this neglect of Dorothy and her 
mother. A picture of them sitting togeth- 
er in the dusk, thinking each in her own 
way of him, was sure to come up frequent- 
ly. Jerry had never been vain, but he 
realized that so surely as these two women 
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sat together and thought, so surely would 
they think of him; so surely would they 
wonder if this was the end of all that he 
had said to Dorothy that afternoon in the 
snow. 

He was not precisely comfortable. But 
he told himself that it was best—best until 
the first bitterness had passed—to avoid 
her. It was a man’s duty, he mentally re- 
solved, to avoid melancholy things; a man’s 
duty to his health, to his work. It was a 
man’s duty to keep himself amused. And 
who better than little Miss Frances to help 
him to this end ? 

About Dorothy Morrison knew nothing. 
His pretty sister-in-law seemed delighted 
with her new a¢faché, and Jack before long 
had begun to joke the youthful editor 
concerning the young lady’s very evident 
devotion. He buttonholed Jerry one 
morning in the office. 

“ Look here, Geraid Rolff Reed,” he said, 
with affected severity, “ I want you to know 
that this won't do. For Heaven's sake, 
Jerry, my boy, don’t you marry Frances. 
I want her to take Calhoun. I owe him 
three hundred. It’s a fact! If Fanny 
takes him he won’t come on me for the 
money until after the first year. At least 
not until after they begin to squabble, and 
that’s not until three months after the 
honeymoon.” 

And so things went on. The editor of 
the Feminine Monde was fast consoling 
himself for any little annoyance which 
might have occurred earlier in his career. 
He told himself that it was not consola- 
tion but desperation; that he was not con- 
soling himself, but saving himself. And 
perhaps a man is best judge of his own 
motives. 

Be that as it may, it was “ devilishly un- 


* fortunate and annoying” that he should 


meet Dorothy just when Frances had in- 
vited him upon a shopping tour. Dorothy 
had passed them before—twice. But she 
had been upon the opposite side of the 
street. He believed that she had not rec- 
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ognized them. But upon this occasion it 
was unavoidable. They passed her so 
closely that her skirts, with their soft, flut- 
tering sound, brushed him as she hurried 
by. And Dorothy had behaved most ab- 
surdly. She had given him one rapid little 
nod in passing, and fled incontinently. 

He felt quite hot and angry during the 
remainder of the expedition. He could 
scarcely control himself sufficiently to re- 
ply to the laughing raillery of his littie 
companion. He felt more and more that 
Dorothy had acted most unreasonably. 

By evening he had wrought himself into 
quite a fury over Dorothy’s absurd be- 
havior. He refused Morrison’s invitation 
to take dinner with them, and absented 
himself equally from the Wardes. It was 


the night upon which he was accustomed - 


to carry the money to mother and daugh- 
ter. He enclosed it ina box and sent it 
by messenger, in which manner he con- 
tinued to send it thereafter. 

From time to time he had a little note 
from Dorothy. She thanked him for the 
work and the money. She hoped he was 
well and happy. That was all the letters 
contained. 

Jerry decided finally to ask Miss Fran- 
ces to share his earthly lot. He had be- 
gun to doa variety of extra work for the 
magazines, to edit columns in one or more 
weeklies outside of his regular work, and 
moreover a dozen of his short stories col- 
lected into a dainty volume had met with 
rather a flattering success Altogether 
the young fellow’s prospects were bright- 
ening. ‘The money forwarded to Dorothy 
no longer cost him a sacrifice. He was able 
to takea wife. Then Jack and Mrs. Mor- 
rison had hinted—perhaps Miss Frances 
was willing to become Mrs. Jerry Reed. 
So that one morning Jerry resolved to 
Sitting at his desk, 


he sat with his elbows upon it and 
arranged the plan of campaign ; he laid 
it out most succinctly. He should call 
They would walk 


for Miss Frances. 


together. He knewto a phrase what he 
would say. 

The thought of an occasion in the 
past did rise to his mind in this con- 
nection; an occasion when he had had a 
whole throatful of words and had not been 
able to utter a beggarly haif-dozen with- 
out choking and trembling as they came. 

He started violently out of his reverie. 
That sounded like Dorothy’s voice! He 
swung himself about in his revolving-chair 
to find her standing there. Her face was 
very white and thin. Her eyes larger 
even than usual, and shining with a strange 
brightness. It was a dream he told him- 
self. He could only be dreaming. He 
sat looking quite stupidly in her direction. 
” the voice repeated, in a tone 
“Jerry, aren’t you 


mingled with fear. 
going to speak to me?” 

He sprang up with a cry, crossing the 
room with two great swinging strides, and 
folded his arms about her. She lay with- 
in them, unresistingly. 

“ At last,” he kept repeating. 
at last !” 

“ Jerry, you didn’t know? I know you 
didn’t hear about poor mother. She died 
three days ago. I have just come back 
from the—the—from where they laid her.” 

“Dead!” cried Jerry.” “And you 
didn’t send for me, Dorothy ?” 

“T couldn't. You know what I am, 
Jerry. I was too proud, since you had 
not come to us before. It was only now, 
after she had really gone, that I could. 
Don't think I am going to refer to your 
absence. I don’t ask you, Jerry, why 
you avoided us. ‘That is your own secret. 
I will never speak of it. But it seemed 
very bitter to me then. Mother wanted 
me, a hundred times, to write. To ask 
you toexplain. But I would not. It—it 
cost too much. Then the night she died 
she made me promise that I would come. 


“ At last, 


I promised, but I did it only to let her die 


in peace. I thought that it could not be 
required of me to keep my word when it 
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cost so much. But this morning, when it 
was all over, I came. I felt alone and 
frightened.” 

“ This is worth it all, Dorothy,” he said. 
“ All the waiting and the rest of that night- 
mare.” 

The girl drew herself suddenly away 
from him. She looked at him with a 
proud, white face. 

“But, I understood—that is, I heard 
that you were—engaged.” 

Jerry reddened hotly. ‘ You have been 
misinformed,” he said, with Aawteur. 

“T cameas yoursister. We have known 
each other long enough for that. I meant 
to congratulate you.” 

“ There is no cause,” he answered, stiff- 
ly. 

“And you have not changed?” she 
asked, with a little smile. 

“]T have not changed,” he said again, in 
a low voice. 

She laughed aloud and held out both 
herhands. “I have changed, Jerry, dear, 
and if you want me 

The remainder of the sentence was 
smothered. It lost itself in a most unac- 
countable manner. If the city editor had 
looked in just then—but the city editor 
did not. 

Some two hours later the office of the 
Feminine Monde was vacant, except for 
the editor of that department. This indi- 
vidual was engaged in mucilaging. At 
regular intervals he anathematized the ac- 
cumulation of manuscript upon the desk, 
which accumulation—this much might be 
gathered from his remarks—deterred him 
from an appointment with a young person 
of sex opposite his own. 

Suddenly the office portal flew open, im- 


pelled by the application of a foot from 
without. Then the city editor made his 
appearance. ‘There was an anxious look 
on his face. He dropped into a chair, 
puffing with exaggerated vigor. 

“Jerry, boy,” he began, “hang it all, 
you know, old fellow, I'm almost afraid to 
approach you. Hum-ahem. Oh, devil 
take it. Gerald Rolff Reed, for the love of 
Heaven just look in the corner of my eye 
and tell me that you didn’t give a rap for 
that rascally little flirt !”’ 

Jerry stared blankly, his mucilage-brush 
poised in the air. 

“It's Frances I’m referring to, though 
you may not think it—the little devil,” 
said Morrison, laughing, with accumulated 
indignation in his laugh. “ For Heaven’s 


sake, Jerry, just tell me that you didn’t 


put any of your hope in that ship. You 
see I thought it was all over between Cal- 
houn and that minx. But just this morn- 
ing he turned up. It seems the whole 
thing was only a tiff. They made it all 
up this morning in half an hour. She’s 
away with him now, somewhere.” 

Jerry dropped the mucilage-brush to 
laugh. He could afford to laugh now, 
he was so happy. “Oh, I think Miss 
Frances and I understood each other,” he 
said. “To be really honest with you, 
Jack, it was only a sort of row between 
myself and a young si 

The city editor interrupted with fer- 
vency: “You two young idiots! You’ve 
given me a fright, upset my digestion be- 
tween you, brought on my dyspepsia, con- 
found it!” 

And the city editor growled ferocious- 
ly as he stumbled out of the room and 
banged the door. 


Yel! 
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A PARISIAN NOEL. 
Wheeler. 


By Post 


I. 


ee Day in Paris is the open- 

ing of the children’s jubilee season. 
France is a nation of boarding-schools, 
where school discipline is too apt to be- 
gin before babyhood has left off and where 
vacation with its homecoming means more 
to the children than we of America can 
guess. Preparations and garnishings have 
been going on since early in December, 
and it is the day before Christmas that 
begins the festival. 

Early in the evening parents and children 
go out on the gas-streaming boulevard to 
look at the shop-windows in which are all 
the marvellous displays that one can im- 
agine. Some hold real mangers where are 
tethered sleek, soft-eyed Normandie cows, 
eating real hay and looking sidelong now 
and then at a beautiful wax lady who holds 
le petit Jesus in her lap. They wonder 
whether it is really he who is to come in 
the night on a white donkey with gold 
hoofs and a silver tail, and bring gifts 
which his mother the Virgin gave him for 
the good little children who pray to her— 
for this is what they hear from the nuns at 
school—or whether it is to be “ Old Father 
Noél,” who wears a long, purple coat and 
stove-pipe hat, and who carries a stick’ 
with which he pounds loudly at each door 
—for this is what the grandmére at home 


tells them. For the French child’s mind 
instead of a single benevolent Kris Kringle 
or reindeered Santa Claus has a mixture 
of legend to choose from, and, it may be, 
an added joy of mystery. 

The walk along the boulevard on Christ- 
mas Eve is one to be remembered. This 
is the one season when the city au- 
thorities allow booths to be erected along 
the curbs of the wide pavements, and on 
the larger boulevards they extend for miles 
on miles in an unbroken line. The little 
rough board shops contain everything con- 
ceivable, from woolly 
lambs that squeak to 
brass cradles and gin- 
gerbread monkeys. 
All the thousands of 
mechanical toys that 
wag heads or flap 
wings, such as in. 
America form the 
stock in trade of the * Se 
perambulating coun- 
ty-fair and city “fa- 
kir,” every cheap and, 
tinselly catchpenny 
and mirth-producer 
that ingenuity can 
invent or skill con- 
trive—all are spread 
there amid the glit- 
tering profusion of 


““voILA.” 
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wax candles 
-.and many - col- 
ored electric 
lights. 

Every child 
in Paris is there, 
silver spoon in 
mouth and no 
spoon at all, 
velveted and 
corduroyed, 
costly fur boots 
and clattering 

wooden shoes, everybody in good spirits, 
and elbowing everybody else with the 
freedom of the A/ardi Gras season. 


FLOWERS FOR NOEL?” 


LUE 


The after-evening at home, with its 
ceremonious dinner and after-romp, is a 
great event, and one in which the whole 
family, parents as well as children, partici- 
pate. There is all one can eat of plum- 
cakes cut into curious shapes, such as the 
Coguille de Noél and Tenfant Jesus, and 
after dinner all play the French “ Puss in 

- acorner” and La Tour Prends Garde— 
“Take care, Tower ’’—where the wicked 
tower refuses to fall down until the colonel 
and his captain goto complain many times 
to the Duke of Bourbon. 

When bedtime comes the slippers (not 
the stockings) are placed in array at 
the chimney. It is not to be supposed 
that all the gifts are to be found in these, 
but they are thus deposited to enable Pere 
Noé/ to declare in his peculiar way whether 
the several owners deserve to get anything 
else. A toy is the mark of goodness and 
a switch the mark of naughtiness, but of 
course in France, as everywhere else, there 
are no bad children on Christmas Day. 

The Christmas-tree, a few years ago, was 
unknown in France, but has recently been 
imported from England, and is gradually 
taking root in its strange soil. The mar- 


kets expose them for sale of all sizes, from 
a diminutive potted evergreen to a full- 
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grown tree, planted in a block of wood, 
but in the home they are still used rather 
for decorative effect, hung with tinsel and 
tiny lanterns, but holding no gifts. 


Christmas Day for the children—the 
little ones, for after a child is fourteen 
years old he receives his gifts on New 
Year’s Day with the grown folks—is the 
greatest day of the year. Parents and 
children enjoy it together, and, as far as 1s 
possible, in the open air. All along the 
grand avenue of the Champs Elysées the 
marionette booths and the French “ Punch 
and Judy” are in full blast, with peep- 
shows and carouselles in abundance. 

There are smaller theatres scattered 
here and there, where plays are given par- 
ticularly for the children. At Marseilles 
and many of the smaller cities the queer, 
tattered miracle-plays of the Middle Ages 
have left behind them grotesque and 
quaint Provencal pantomimes, where the 
birta of Christ is always mixed up with 
some love romance of a village hamlet 
and where archangels mingle with may- 
ors and bands of 
robbers in delight- 
ful confusion. At 
Paris, however, the 
childish eye is re- 
galed with plays 
containing less of | 
the fantastic an 
more of the fairy- 
like, less of the leg- 
endary and more of | 
the merely amus- 
ing. 

If it is cold weath- 
er there is skating 
in the Bois de Bou- 
logne and a novel 
afternoon luncheon 
at a tiny park café. 

Then in the even- 
ing there are the 


LADEN WITH SPOILS. 
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games again, with the delicious certainty, 
when late bedtime comes, that there is 
another whole week of holiday before tasks 
begin again, with a grand send-off on New 
Year’s Day. 

Such is Christmas Day to the Parisian 
children of the beau monde—those who 
have nurses and parents and gifts and 
homes to welcome them when the school 
closes for the long, midwinter holiday. 
Alas, that in Paris, amid so much that 
seems ideal and beautiful, one must see so 
many children to whom Christmas means 
comparatively nothing save one more of 
the barren festivals that they have grown 
to learn are made for others. One sees 
them on every side—long processionals of 
sombre-dressed little figures from the 
government schools, dressed with appalling 
uniformity, the boys in little round navy 
blue cloaks and felt tam o’shanters with 
loose blouses and a leathern strap for a 
belt ; the girls with drab dresses and ugly 
check aprons, all in clumsy, wooden-soled 
shoes that go clack, clack, clack, along the 
pavement with dulled and spiritless mo- 
notony. They are the output of the charity 
maternity hospitals, and waifs and cast- 
aways picked up by the police. They are 
the property of the French Government, 
which puts them in great barracks under 
the care of matrons who guard them at so 


**HOW MUCH CAN WE SPEND?” 


much a head. And 
these children take 
their Christmas walk 
two by two, holding 
each other's hands, 
clack, clack;clack, 
much as on any other 
day, and go home to 
their supper of bread 
and treacle. To tell 
why these children 
seem so numerous is 
to sound the great 
question of social 
morality in France. 
The French Govern- 
ment needs popula- 
tion and it is glad 
to get children and 
asks no questions. 

And it may be that these are better off 
than the children of AZontmartre and La 
Villette, whose anarchist fathers work far 
harder at cursing the government than at 
anything else and spend the beggings of 
their families for green absinthe. Of these 
children there are many, and to them also 
Christmas is only a name. 

Paris is a city of intensest lights and 
shades, and with all its Christmas joys 
mingle these dark shadows of childish 
want and misery. 


UN JOYEUS NOEL, 
MONSIEUR.” 


V. 


Christmas in France is, for the older 
ones, far more of a religious and ceremo- 
nial festival than it is a gift-giving holiday. 
The custom of gift-giving, which in Amer- 
ica so beautifully symbolizes the giving of 
the Christ-child to the world, in France 
has lost its meaning and its perfume. 
Gifts, except for the children, are reserved 
for New Year’s Day—/e jour de /'an—-the 
grand climax of the holiday gayety, after 
which remains only the celebration of the 
Twelfth Night, a flimsy and tottering bar- 
ricade against the resumption of business 
and study. 
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The religious pomp of Paris at Christ- 
mas-time is something to travel far to see. 
First of all is the grand high mass, lasting 
from eleven o’clock until midnight on 
Christmas Eve. Bonnes and children are 


in the nurseries by this time, and parents 
are free to go. 


All the great churches of 


ON THE BOOTH-LINED BOULEVARD. 


Paris celebrate this mass with great cere- 
mony, with costumed altar-boys and dele- 
gations of veiled nuns of various orders 
kneeling in front of the congregation. 
Perhaps most impressive of all is the 
service at La Madelaine, the church which 
numbers among its worshippers most of the 
rank and file of the old nobility of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the fashionables 
of the Champs Elysées and the army of 
wealthy transient visitors which sweeps end- 
lessly,.in spring and winter, through Nice, 
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Lucerne, Paris, Palermo and Rome. One 
must go early if one would secure a chair 
at the Made/aine, for it begins to fill as 
early as ten. 

Nothing could be more interesting than 
a view of the audience that gathers for 
this impressive service. All nationalities, 
all colors, all classes, all costumes 
lend bright and varied tints to the 
dull hues of the great nave’s som- 
bre furnishings. Just at eleven 
o’clock altar-boys with long wa- 
fers begin to light the maze of 
candles which stand before the 
altar. One by one the tiny points 
of flame leap up until the great 
marble-sculptured Assumption is 
ablaze with light, and the rich 
gold and embroideries come into 
view. 

As to the music, any one who 
has heard the swell of the grand 
organ, full orchestra and choir of 
La Madelaine make melody to- 
gether thereafter possesses an 
ideal of the worship and solemni- 
ty of sacred music that is to be 
_ gained in few places of the New 
World. 

Few could forget the dignity 
and grandeur of this service, and 
just at midnight, when the mass 
ends, when the acolytes with their 
long rods snuff one by one the 
great candles, the spectator passes 
slowly out into the glitter and 
sparkle and blare of the happy-go-lucky 
boulevard as into -another and _ lesser 
world. 

After the mass is over everybody hurries 
away to the reverl/on, or supper of waking— 
the good old historic midnight meal with 
which the old Norman barons regaled 
themselves after the tedious labor of con- 
fessing their sins of the year. The revetdlon 
shows no promise of an early demise. It 
is one of the ceremonies that clings most 
strenuously. The medern reveidlon is held 
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at the home of the eldest married child. 
There are gathered all the members of the 
family that can by any possibility come, 
and, in the hilarious toasts of light wine, 
many an old affront is forgotten and good 
feeling restored after months of strained 
relationship. ‘The older children are al- 
lowed to stay up for this occasion, and 
sometimes, as an especial favor, the little 
ones are waked and brought in for a taste 
of the reunion. 

At this dinner the general affairs and in- 
terests of the family are discussed, letters 
from the 
absent ones 
are read, in- 
dividual 
successes 
and mar- 
riages are 
toasted, 
and every 
influence 
brought to 
bear for the 
closer sol- 
dering of 
family ties. 
Indeed, the 
solidarity 
of the fami- 
ly in France 
is to a large extent due to this yearly 
reveillon. 


A DAUGHTER OF PARIS. 


VI. 

The Christmas of the most abiding 
noise and the most ebbulent and effer- 
vescent gayety is the Christmas of that 
citizen, the Paris- 
ian artist-bohemian. He lays no claim to 
conventionality—not he, and delights most 
in shocking the sober-sides into spasms of 
protest. 

He dwells, for the most part, in the 
mansard eyries of Montmartre, and cele- 
brates the day (or night) in the ¢azvernes, 
for which the section is famous. The ar- 
tist-bohemian is not entirely a lovely char- 


he can borrow 
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acter. He is a product 
of cigarettes, absinthe 
and carelessness, with 
all of the unkempt pict- 
uresquenéss of license 
and none of the roman- 
tic outlawry of Villon, 
the “robber poet,’’ 
whose spirit is the guar- 
dian of this section, and 


to whose memory his 
tribe yield roystering x 
worship. 
His life is a round of a 
hazy mornings and hazi- ; 
Z 


er nights, and one more GS 
festival isto him only an- “Ae 

A MERRY GAMIN, 
other chance to spread 
his moth-wings for a higher flight than the 
last. 

And yet the Noél seems to call for 
something more than the common. Per- 
haps it is reminiscent of his provincial 
boyhood in some southern département, or 
in some other fresher country, before the 
allurements of art or dissipation beckoned 
to him from the maelstrom in which he 
has been drifting so long that the new 
habits of life are far stronger than his will 
to break them. So he composes an ode, 
or a drinking song, and dons a chaplet of 
green paper to sing it to the enthusiastic 
company in the evening at the Chat Noir 
or Rat Mort, or in some other of his 
favored cafés. 

His cousin german, the quasi student of 
the Quartier Latin, prepares to celebrate 
the day with a 
pomp commen- 
surate with his 
means, which 
signifies spend- 
ing the last sou 
he has in his 
pocket and all 


from his luckier 


neighbors. 4 BAL BULLIER WRECK. 
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Many of the students come from consid- 
erable distances—from Hayti, the Indies, 
and the French colonies in South America 
and Africa—and are prevented from going 
home for the holidays both by distance 
and the expense of the trip. All are on 
monthly allowance, and this mutual pov- 
erty draws them together in their jollities. 

The centre of the student life is the Bal 
Bullier, ‘This is the dance-garden which 
is to the Quartier what the more splendid 
and wanton A/oulin Rouge, or Red Wind- 
mill, is to the hot-house, fx de siecle ef- 
frontery of the other side of the Seine. 
The Moulin Rouge, existing to attract 
demoralized tourists, has its hired dancers 
and its hired by-play of “scene” and 
quarrel. The Bal Bullier is as yet un- 
spoiled and natural. There the dancers 
dance for the love of it, and electric effects 
and peacock toilettes are unknown. It is 
still the property of the student and cor- 
rupted by few stranger sight-seers. 

On Christmas night the Bal Bulls - 
is given over to a grand dal masqué, iv 
preparation for which student committees 
have sat out weary hours. The dancing- 
floor is decorated with green leaves and 
slangy mottoes, and from nine o'clock 
until any small hour you please the laugh- 
ing pandemonium holds sway. 

At the Bal Bullier the cere- 
mony of introduction is dis- 
pensed with, as are many other 
conventionalities belonging to 
the monde. Masks soon drop 
off, silk hats are battered, and 
by midnight the devil-me-carish 
has come so far uppermost 
as to drive any but the 4aéz- 
tué to the more temperate >; 
zone of the 
street. And 
the winking 
dawn_ sees 
many a stu- 
dent Pierrot 
pull bed-cov- 


erlids over grease - paint and pasteboard 
nose, while he sleepily anathematizes the 
hob-nailed boots of the morning work- 
man on the pavement outside. 

VII. 

In every land there clings about Christ- 
mas Day a peculiar atmosphere. A French 
Christmas, with all its street gayety and 
church ceremonials, is not the Christmas of 
the Western world. In America there is 
about the day a glamour of love supreme. 
“Sunny France” is in many respects a 
loveless land, where marriage is oftenest a 
matter of business, and where the husband 
is bought with the bride's dot. ‘There is 
family affection there, but not the family 
love which in America lends warmth to the 
day. Besides this, the day lacks religious 
significance, for while the French, as a 
people, are compliant with the forms of 
the Roman Church, free thinking is far too 
general to have left the beauty that lies for 
us in the story of Bethlehem. 

Christmas in the French capital is gayer 
fhan glad, more joyful than happy, more 
bright than warm, more of a recurring 
date with a conventional celebration than 

i a living anniversary of 
spontaneous good will. 
The hoiiy and mistle- 
toe mean Christmas, 
but to the Western so- 
journer there is a note 
missing. And one 
catches an unmeant 
irony in the song of the 
blind beggar, led by an | 
unkempt gamin, who 
raises his quavering 
voice in a Christmas 
carol as night is falling 
on the dusky street: 


“‘Noél, Noél! 
Joie, esperance 
Et délivrance ! 
Un Sauveur est venu du 
ciel. 
Noél! Noél!” 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 


Rv R. Frederick Foster. 


Part V.—THE NuUMBER-SHOWING SCHOOL. 


NE of our best writers on whist has 
said that the history of the game 
will be incomplete until we have a list of 
the people who have helped to_ spoil 
it. ‘That the game has been spoiled by 
modern systems, in which every one plays 
to give information, there can be little 
doubi ; but the evil seems to be as deep- 
rooted as the trump signal from which it 
sprang. 

It is a curious fact that those who have 
introduced the most important changes in 
the game have done so quite unintention- 
ally. Lord Bentinck had no conception of 
the ultimate results of his invention of the 
blue peter; “Cam” had no idea of the 
uses to which his “lowest but one” would 
eventually be put ; and Mossop certainly 
never imagined that his introduction of the 
the principle of number - showing leads 
would totally revolutionize the game ; put- 
ting a premium on the invention of arbi- 
trary signals, and setting the powers of 
observation and judgment aside for those 
of attention and memory. 

It is also remarkable that all the men 
who have introduced important changes in 
the game of whist have lived to repent it. 
The story of Bentinck’s regretting his own 
ingenuity in inventing the trump signal 
is wetl known. Mr. Charles H. Mossop, 
who for eleven years edited the most im- 
portant whist column in the world, and 
who was the first to suggest the present 
method of showing the number of small 
cards in the suit led, was recently asked 
by the author what he thought of his child, 
now that it-was full grown, and he had 
watched its progress for thirty years. In 
reply he says that although he cannot 
deny having started the theory of num- 
ber-showing leads, by advocating the idea 
from which all such systems have been 


developed, “I am now,” he says, “very 
sorry for it, for the changes it has intro- 
duced into the game have been fatal to 
whist. The theories of Hoyle, Mathews, 
Major A., and Clay were good enough for 
me. Simplicity and reasoning were the 
soul of the game; arbitrary signs and 
signals its fatal enemies. The peter was 
the beginning of bad whist. ‘lake away 
the intelligence of the player, handicap 
his judgment, and dictate to him how he 
shall play, by signalling everything to 
him, and he is no longer an intelligent 
being.” 

As the system of showing the number 
of cards held in the various suits is not 
only the foundation but the material from 
which the complete edifice of the modern 
game is constructed, it will be interesting 
to trace its origin, and the forces which 
have brought it into such general use, 
especially as some of the finest players in 
the world contend that the whole fabric 
is absolutely worthless. 

The original theory of leading was to 
distinguish combinations from which high 
cards should be led, from those in which 
it was better to begin witha low card. It 
was probably very early discovered that 
it did not pay to lead a small card from 
A K Q, or K Q J, and others ; nor to lead 
a high card from K J and others. After 
the various combinations had been sifted 
by time and experience, we find certain 
rules for leading given by the various 
writers on the game. ‘Czlebs,” who 
gives us the best practice just previous to 
the advent of Pole and “ Cavendish,” lays 
down these rules in the order of their im- 
portance. His first and most prominent 
rule is: “ Always lead the highest or the 
lowest of a suit, never a central or inter- 
mediate card.”” The next principle is: 
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“The most favorable leads are those 
which pave the way to finesse or tenace.” 
Following this comes the rule to avoid 
leading from suits in which the tenace or 
finessing position is already established. 
Then come the rules for leading sequences 
of high cards, such as K Q J, Q J 10, 
etc. Naturally following this is the enun- 
ciation of the principle that in the absence 
of any such leads, and in all cases in which 
strong cards were not accompanied by 
other strong cards, supporting cards from 
weak suits were the best leads. The gen- 
eral theory was that strong cards would 
take care of themselves, and that the play- 
er should scheme to make the best use of 
the weak ones. 

How totally different this is from the 
present theory of leading! There are no 
directions in modern text-books for “ pav- 
ing the way for finesse and tenace,”’ or 
for preserving advantageous positions 
which are already established in the lead- 
er’s hand. On the contrary, the whole 
management of the original lead is re- 
duced to a purely mechanical routine. 
The whist-player of the present day is 
told to count how many he has of each 
suit, and to select for his original lead the 
suit containing the greatest number of 
cards, regardless of their value, their 
tenace possibilities, or the probable disad- 
vantage of leading them. The longest 
suit being found, he is to select the card 
or cards that will indicate as nearly as 
possible how many cards he holds in the 
suit which he has chosen. All the books 
that advocate this method say : “ In order 
to show partner the number of cards held.” 
But the word “partner” is quite super- 
fluous ; for it is impossible to show any- 
thing to “partner” that is not equally 
clear to the adversaries. If allthe modern 
whist books were corrected in this respect, 
and the phrase, “to show partner,” 
changed to the more accurate expression, 
“to show the three other players,” the 
folly of the whole thing would soon be- 
come apparent. If, in addition to this, 


every example of the value to partner of 
this number-showing system were supple- 
mented by an example of its utility to 
second hand, and another of its advan- 
tages to fourth hand, modern players 
would probably soon begin to question the 
benefits of the system, and would abandon 
it in whole or in part, as “ Cavendish” has 
done with regard to the second maxim of 
the so called American leads; although 
for years he had endorsed it as sound. 
See 2oth edition, “ Laws and Principles of 
Whist,” p. 300. 

The trump signal, as we have seen, in- 
troduced to whist the principle of an ar- 
bitrary convention, not deducible from any 
principle of play. ‘“Cam’s” lead of the 
lowest but one, to show no honor in the 
suit, was another step in the same direc- 
tion ; but the third, and the most impor- 
tant of all, was the variation in the leads 
from sequences of high cards, in order to 
show the number of small cards in the 
suit. This system is now known by the 
generic name of American leads, and its 
invention has been constantly but errone- 
ously attributed to “Cavendish ” and Mr. 
N. B. Trist. Twenty years before Ameri- 
can leads were heard of this system was in 
use at the whist-table, and sixteen years 
before “ Cavendish” published his “ Whist 
Developments, or American Leads,” hands 
from actual play were published in which 
these number-showing leads were made 
use of. One of them is reproduced in 
this article. 

The originator of the principle of show- 
ing the number of cards in the suit by 
varying the leads of high cards in sequence 
was Mr. Charles Mossop, the editor of the 
Westminster Papers. We says he then 
thought it a good thing, but riper experi- 
ence has shown him the folly of all such 
conventionalities, and we have already 
seen that he is now very sorry to think 
that he should have started a theory which 
has done more than anything else to spoil 
the game of whist. 

The first suggestion, in print, of the now 
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almost universal system of American or 
number-showing leads is to be found in an 
an answer to a correspondent, L. D., in 
the Westminster Papers, July, 1868, p. 45: 
“The regular lead from a five-card suit 
headed by the ace is the ace; but froma 
five-suit headed by ace-king, the king. 
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find this answer to another correspon- 
dent: “ We always play ace from ace-king 
of a five-card suit not trumps, but this 
mode of play has never been recognized 
as the correct lead. In our opinion it is 
more important to tell your partner that 
you have five of a suit early in the hand 


Cc. H. MOSSOP. 


(Editor of ‘‘The Westminster Papers.’’) 


We disapprove this distinction, and think 
it preferable in the latter case to lead the 
ace, because it is more important to tell 
your partner that you have five of the suit 
than the commanding card thereof. With 
less than five, headed by ace-king, the 
king is, of course, the right card to 
lead.” In this we find the misleading 
expression that has been taken up and 
repeated for thirty years : “It is more im- 
portant to tell your partner,” instead of, 
“It is more important to tell the three 
other players.” 

A year later, August, 1869, p. 63, we 


than to tell him you have the best card of 
the suit left.” Again the same error, “to 
tell partner,” instead of “to tell the three 
other players.” 

Two months later, November, 1869, we 
find the first published hand in which the 
number-showing leads were used. It is 
No. 19. The score is love-all, English 
five-point whist, counting honors. A and 
B are partners against Y and Z, and Z 
dealt and turned the heart 9. The under- 
lined card wins the trick, and the card 
under it is the next one led. So far as 
known this is the first hand ever pub- 
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lished in which the present system of 
American leads was used. 


Trick | A Y B Z 
1 Ae! 5¢@| 
2 K @ Qe 26 8@ 
3 |vQ |94 Iga 
4&4 |#2 |49 
5 |#5 |#k 
|v6 
7 |a6 |97 |v9 
8 7@| 50 
9 |#8 
10 30) 66@/410 
11 40) 20/44 
12 9 100) Ag! Jo 
13 69 Kg 


A-B win three by cards and two by 
honors; game. 

By his first and second leads A shows 
the three other players that he holds at 
least five spades. This information is not 
of the slightest use to his partner; but it 
should have enabled Y, his adversary, to 
prevent A—B from winning the game. At 
trick 8 it should be obvious to Y that if A 
had five spades originally, B could have 
only one more, and that if Y passes this 
trick, refusing to trump it, B will have to 
continue with his only remaining spade, 
and Y can then trump with safety, knowing 
from Z’s leads that he has the best club, 
and from his discard that he holds some 
protection in diamonds. 

It is, therefore, evident that so far from 
anything being gained by the use of these 
number-showing leads, in this, the very 
first example of their use ever published, 
they gave the adversary the exact infor- 
mation necessary to enable him to save 
the game, but unfortunately he did not 
take advantage of it. The experience of 
the best players has been that these leads 
are more frequently of benefit to the ad- 
versaries than to the partner, but most 
players are too intent on signalling up 
their own hands to take advantage of the 
information afforded, and when both sides 
adopt the same system the result is usually 
a tie. The claim has repeatedly been put 


forward that these leads have never gained 
a trick in any important match, and that 
they add nothing to the equipment of a 
first-class player; but modern teachers and 
text-books usually skip that unpleasant 
part of the subject. 

As time went on, other hands were pub- 
lished showing the use of this system, but 
for some reason it did not become popu- 
lar, and seems to have foreshadowed the 
general fate of all number-showing leads 
in England, where they have never been 
adopted by the est players, although 
“ Cavendish” has done everything in his 
power to push them. 

But the seed of arbitrary conventions had 
taken root in the game, and every now and 
then it would crop out in some new place. 
The penultimate lead from suits of more 
than four cards was discussed in the /ze/d, 
October and November, 1872. The echo 
of the call for trumps was published in 
July, 1874. In September and October, 
1875, “ Cavendish” got the number-show- 
ing fever, and came out with a suggestion 
to vary the lead from A Q J according to 
the number of cards in the suit ; follow- 
ing the ace with the jack, instead of the 
queen, when holding more than four. The 
avowed object of the change was to direct 
the third hand to unblock by putting the 
king on the jack. The acknowledgment 
that it was necessary to make it clear to 
the third hand to unblock the suit would 
seem to show that the new school was 
making whist-players too stupid to unblock 
without being told to do so. According 
to the teachings of the old masters it was 
the rule to play the king on the queen, 
without being told to do so by your part- 
ner. The team of the Whist Club of New 
York always follow the ace with the queen, 
and always give up the king to unblock. 
Their reasoning is perfectly simple: A suit 
headed by A QJ is a tenace suit, and 
would probably not be led at all unless it 
was also a long suit. The fall of the cards 
from the other hands will usually decide. 

Other number-showing leads soon fol- 
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lowed. From Q J 10, the ten was sug- 
gested for the second round to show more 
than four cards. From K J 1o—if the ten 
had forced the queen—the king showed 
four, the jack more than four in the suit 
originally. 

The difference of opinion with regard to 
the merits of these changes is very striking. 
The author had the pleasure of discussing 
them with Mr. Loraine Baldwin, the author 
of “The Laws of Whist,” and in his day 
one of the most distinguished players in 
England. He could not see the slightest 
advantage in the new leads, and said none 
of the best players of his acquaintance had 
adopted them. Mr. Trist, on the other 
hand, thinks their introduction “marks a 
great whist advance.” “ Pembridge” says 
the advance is toward the decline and fall 
of whist. 

Another number-showing device was the 
plain-suit echo, which consists in retaining 
the lowest card of your partner’s suit when 
you hold four exactiy. This first saw the 
light in 1835. ‘Thencame the sub-echo in 
trumps, which consists in refusing to echo 
to the call, signalling in a plain suit instead. 
The numbers of tricks that have been lost 
by this manceuvre would probably run into 
the millions. 

In February, 1884, “Cavendish took 
up Mossop’s long-neglected ace-king lead. 
In writing to Mr. Trist about it he said : 
“This lead has often been proposed, 
but at present the best players I know 
think the immediate demonstration of ace- 
king more important than declaration of 
number.” It was not until four years 
afterward, May 12, 1888, that he came out 
in the Fze/¢d and recommended the lead of 
ace instead of king to show number. At 
first he thought these leads would not meet 
with favor; but in the /7%e/d, December 28, 
1889, he says: “I find these leads are 
adopted all over the kingdom ” Two years 
after the publication of this statement the 
author was residing in England, and visited 
upward of forty clubs where whist was 
played ; but he never met but one player 


who used these leads, and that one was a 
close personal friend of “Cavendish.” 
This would indicate that the popularity of 
the number-showing leads was very short- 
lived in England. 

The entire responsibility for the rise and 
spread of number-showing plays undoubt- 
edly rests with “Cavendish.” For years 
he advocated them in the /7e/d, the only 
whist column in England, and for many 
years the only one outside Australia. 
Later on he changed his books to agree 
with the system, and during the few years 
that he was looked upon as an authority in 
America, his opinions did much to shape 
the course of the rising generation of whist- 
players. The whole secret of the success 
of these leads is that they save brains, and 
furnish the mediocre player with a shelter 
behind which he may hide his stupidity. 
As “ Pembridge”’ neatly puts it, “A system 
which absolves Mrs. Juggins and her con- 
stituents (a most numerous and important 
body, where noses are counted and not 
weighed) from any necessity for draw- 
ing an inference, and at the same time as- 
sures them that not only is that system the 
concentrated wisdom of all the ages, but 
that they are its hierophants, is a great 
power.” 

“ Cavendish’s ”’ adoption and support of 
this system, and the consequent authority 
attached to it, has given it the widest pub- 
licity ; but has the system been of any 
benefit to whist? It is the opinion of the 
best judges that these purely conventional 
plays are directly responsible for the fact 
that whist no longer exists in England ; 
and that even at “headquarters,” as the 
Portland Club is familiarly called, whist is 
never played. Mr. Mossop says: “If I 
ever wrote ‘ Cavendish’s ’ epitaph, it would 
be, HE KILLED WHISsT.” 

While whist was in its last agonies in the 
mother-country, it was just springing into 
life in America, and we shall nowturn our 
attention to its progress on this side of the 
water, showing what men and influences 
have shaped its destinies so far. 
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WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE. 
By Josephine Hammond. 


] F you have ever been below the Mason 

and Dixon Line you have had the 
bronzed hand of some dear old negro 
“mammy ” pat you on the head and have 
heard her say, “De Lord bress yo’, 
honey.” 

The negroes of the South as you find 
them to-day are a most interesting study. 
They are free—free as the flowers of 
May. But the majority are untrammelled 
by any of the customs that mark the line 
between freedom and slavery ; that is, the 
majority of that part of the race who were 
slaves “ befo’ de war.” “Ole Uncle Mose ” 
is prouder of the fact that he was a “ water- 
carrier” in the army than he is now sitting 
beneath his own vine and fig-tree. They 
lost their staff of dependence when the 
Preclamation was signed, and they wept 
about their masters when they understood 
that in the sight of Almighty God and 
the American people they were at liberty 
to exercise individual rights, and they 
trembled at the thought of standing alone. 


Many clung about their masters’ altars, 
and refused to be comforted, and it has 
taken years of hardship, which has meant 
education, to convince them that the 
corn pone and molasses that they eat must 
come from the portion of money they earn 
for a day’s labor, instead of being assured 
to them it by their masters, whether they 
worked for it or not. That they were per- 
mitted to engage in whatever pursuit that 
best pleased them, “if they could locate 
a preference,” staggered them—for the 
day of “loafing” was passed and the 
worth of a negro no longer to be con- 
sidered. If he were not worth a living to 
himself he soon found it out. If he were, 
he became convinced of the fact that the 
sun shines as brightly in the North as in his 
“old Kentucky home,” and he sought 
entrance in Northern institutions and as- 


sociated with Northern concerns; he be- : 


came the trusted employee of the white 
man, untii now the descendants of the 
original slave occupy positions of trust in 
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various lines of action; and the aim of 
the rising generation of the Southern 
negro is to get North, “to mix themselves 
with action lest they wither by despair.” 
Nothing has so benefited the condition of 
this race as the establishment of schools 
and industrial colleges and factories where 
Northern pluck, capital and labor have 
given employment and incentive to the 
ambition and faithfulness contained be- 
neath the tawny skins of our darker 
brothers and sisters. 

The soul has its longings, and they 
are born imitators; from their earliest 
days they have inherited a love for the 
“gewgaws ” of life—a red bandanna, a 
string of beads means to-day almost as 
much joy to the heart of a young negro 
lass as they ever meant to the Indian 
squaw. Their big brown eyes will glisten 
and gleam with infinite delight at the pos- 
sibilities of possession. 

Inside of a little “old log-cabin,” with 
its “ chimney of mud ” and lack of comfort 


From a photo by Knaffi, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A JOVIAL SON OF THE SOUTH. 


everywhere evi- 
dent, I once found 
a family of nine 
happy souls, who 
all contributed to 
the support of their 
home. Though 
the climate is one 
of continual balm, 
the little broken- 
down stove was | 
always kept at a / 
high temperature 
by continual pine- 
knot feeding. The 
atmosphere inside 
was like a region 
of which we are 
warned, and the 
utter uselessness 
of clothing was 
evidenced by the 
lack of it about 
the children. In 
such homes there | 
is always to be 
found an old toma- 
to-can with some 
variety of flowering plant and the gourd 
dipper used at the well or spring in place 
of a tin cup; the miserable chicken-coop 
in the side yard, and in front of the door 
a long bench, where the entire family will 
sit at “e’en-tide’”’ and watch the golden 
sun go down. All of these negroes liv- 
ing in the region of the great cotton belt 
can pick cotton blossoms enough to sup- 
port them for the day at least. Then 
romes the strawberry and peach crop, and 
in winter rice, pork, cornmeal, and molas- 
ses are cheap. They always look forward 
to the Northern tourist whose annual com- 
ing to the South means much to them. 
Nothing is more interesting than a 
negro religious meeting. Their prefer- 


MR. MOSES MISSISSIPPI ALA- 
BAMA STOKES. 


‘ ence is strong for the Baptist faith ; the 


frequent immersions involve a novelty of 
preparation and carry a weight of impor- 
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From a photo by H. B. Battle, M.D. 


A FAMILY OF FIVE GENERATIONS OF LINEAL DESCENDANTS IN UNBROKEN COUPLES. THE OLDEST 
ARE BEN AND HARRIET SPAIGHT, AGED QO AND 92 YEARS, RESPECTIVELY. 


tance which make a powerful impression 
on them. No white king ever sat prouder 
on the throne than did a colored divine 
whom we saw and whose long list of 
“sistern and bretheren”’ were to be bap- 
tized. One after another walked up to 
the tuneful melody of some familiar, high- 
pitched hymn; as the person of one 
beautifully laundried sister was about to 
be “ dipped ” the choir sang, 


‘*The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears.” 


The tank in which they were immersed 
was fed with “cold pump” water, and 
we went outside of the church to get 
the idea of its working. We found that a 
deacon of the church did the pumping, 
and another long, lank, lean gentleman of 
the faith, dressed in sky-blue pants, white 
duck vest, and red neck-tie, noted the 
depth inside to which the water came. In 
front of the altar was a round table and 
every one was expected to walk up the 
aisle and put his contribution on this 
table; no collection plates were used. 


The “gait” that some of the negroes as- 


sumed during this ceremony lacked the 
lounging naturalness of their ordinary 
walk, although it differed somewhat from 
the “cake walk gait.” 

Christmas-time means great feasting 
for these people, and their enjoyment 
of the turkey and chicken and other good 
things is beyond description. One old 
negro cook said, “’Pears like youse mes 
sin’ round fo’ turkey long afore Christmas.” 

One day we found at the door a little 
negro girl, barefooted and oh, so black, 
who said, “ Is you de lady ob de house, and 
does yo’ want to buy some kinlin’ wood ?” 
Throwing back a faded black cape, sae 
displayed a bundle of cut pine sticks under 
her arm which was offered for a “ nickel ” 
because as she said, “I’ve been totin’ 
them all day, and peers like I couldn't 
get shet of ’em.” This was exhibition 
time in Atlanta, when every effort was 
made by the colored people to earn a 
glimpse of the beautiful white city. 

Opportunities were offered Northern 
visitors to part with their almost new street 
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suits as second hand clothing, to rent wed- 
ding gowns, gloves, veils, and slippers, at 
so much an event, returnable of course. 
Visitors were constantly approached by 
negroes making these propositions. 

This verdancy on the part of a certain 
class of our darker brothers 
and sisters who haunt the. 
homes of the white residents 
does not at all apply to an- 
other class who are distinct 
and apart, who have a modi- 
cum of knowledge and keep 
in a place suitable to their 
color, rank and condition. 
No institution in the coun- 
try is more deserving of 
credit and encouragement 
than the Tuskeegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama. Ignorant 
people have a pitiable natu- 
ral conceit; a course of study 


of it out of the mind and 
divests it of the tendency of 
untrained mental strength 
to make a fool of itself. 
Actual occupation seems to 
give a dignity to the stu- 
dents, and the “slouch of 
manner and gait, the sim- 
pering smile” is replaced 
by qualities that win at least 
charity and suggest the dig- 
nity of achievement and the possibilities 
of education for the black race. The 
spectacle of some hundreds of negro men 
in the “ chain gang”’ doing convict labor 
and of the women’s wards in the Southern 
jails proves that ignorance is forever allied 
with vice, as few of this class read or 
write; and moreover almost all of the un- 
tutored negroes living in or about cities 
are in debt, sometimes for the clothes 
they wear and the furniture they use. 

The prejudice we feel in some instances 


for that race which bears the mark of “ our 
Creator” shall pass away, and as “love 
levels all things,” so shall it level to a con- 
siderable extent the inborn barrier between 
the races, so that if surroundings and en- 
vironment are an essential quantity, and 


will produce significant virtues, and if “the 
mind is the standard of the man,” it would 
seem that if it were in our power we 
should at least give them consideration for 
the possibilities within them. 
‘* Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings come 
Welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod ; 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God.” 
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MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL CLUBS. 
By Kate M. Bostwick. 


— under club organization em- 

body a new and powerful force 
and the gradual uniting of women into 
political clubs demonstrates that old prej- 
udices are being removed. 

Their recognized power to-day in this 
country is due to systematic, intelligent for- 
mation and action under the guiding hand 
of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who was born in 
Lowell, Mass., and is a typical New Eng- 
land woman. 

Mrs. Foster is a forcible, logical thinker, 
and a brilliant speaker. During her cam- 
paign work for at least twenty-five years 
in temperance and political causes she 
states with pride, “I have met in every 
city wherein I have addressed audiences 
large numbers of women eager for infor- 
mation onall current matters and political 
intelligence. I formed six years ago a 
National Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion, of which I was elected president, 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Thomas Chace, secretary, which cen- 
tral club has stimulated women in cities 
all over the United States to band to- 


gether and take up political study, lect- 
ures on parliamentary law, and to discuss 
subgects bearing on the history and gov- 
ernment of nations.” 

In reply to a question as to the capa- 
bility of women to become leaders in poli- 
tics, she says with enthusiasm: ‘“ Every 
woman who is loyal to her intelligent 
faculties cannot fail to arouse feelings of 
pride, honesty and morality in every male 
citizen, as well as to awaken him to a 
sense of the priceless value of a vote, and 
a faithful adherence to the political ob- 
ligation of maintaining the dignity, honor 
and welfare of his party.” 

Mrs. Foster has lived many years in 
Washington, and commands respect and 
admiration from every representative man 
and woman. She was appointed by the 
Republican National Committee president 
of the Woman’s National Republican Cam. 
paign Committee, with headquarters in 
the Auditorium Annex in Chicago. She 
immediately issued hundreds of thousands 
of circulars, saying: “ Never were there 
more powerful and obvious motives for 
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persistent and united effort among women 
than now. Where is to be found security 
for the national union which cost us suf- 
fering and blood, if partisan misrepresen- 
tation and intrigue alieniate the South, 
the West, the North and the East? In 
the name of the good faith of union and of 
nation, I urge you to form clubs to meet 
and discuss the great issues of the cam- 
paign, and adopt plans and methods of in- 
fluencing voters.” 

The response to this appeal was phe- 
nomenal, and multitudinous organizations 
all over the country are veritable bee- 
hives in work, distributing campaign lit- 
erature, instructing and canvassing for 
voters. While Mrs. Foster has been ac- 
tively engaged in platform work through- 
out the West, she is in constant touch 
with all club work, advising, encouraging, 
and receiving reports of work accom- 
plished. Such masterly and efficient direc- 
tion and leadership cannot fail to produce 
material results, while no other woman has 
the scope and strength to blend together 
and hold in loyal support this immense 


aggregation of women in unanimity of. 


Republican principles. In her strong plea 
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MRS. JANE PIERCE. 


MRS. KATE BOSTWICK, 


in 1888 for women’s recognition by the 
National Republican Committee, she suc- 
ceeded in establishing them as co-workers 
and auxiliary committees, thus gaining a 
positive acknowledgment of their ability. 

The recognized associate of Mrs. Foster 
in political work is Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, a charming young woman, a na- 
tive of Baltimore, magnetic and winning 
and a universal favorite. As a silver- 
tongued speaker she has won over many 
an obdurate mind to the value of an 
honorable citizenship. She is the chair- 
man of the State Woman’s Republican 
Association, and her executive staff, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Clarence Burns, Mrs. Flor- 
ence R. Kirkwood, Mrs. A. R. Kipp, Mrs. 
Jane Pierce, Mrs. Kathrene L. Lane and 
Mrs. C. S. Robinson, have been most 
potent aids in distributing literature and 
information, and in supplying speakers 
for special districts, and they have borne a 
large share in the glory of this wonderful 
campaign, where patriotism, principle and 
party are welded together to sustain the 
nation’s honor. 

Miss Boswell intuitively inspires confi- 
dence and respect by her charming manner 
and clear understanding of the political 
issues of the day. She is kept constantly 
busy in addressing audiences and form- 
ally organizing women’s associations, and 
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her method of deal- 
ing with large bodies 
of workingmen in 
slum sections is par- 
ticularly interesting. 
At a very recent 
meeting of this class, 
as she gracefully ac- 
knowledged their 
hearty welcome with 
a smile, one brawny, 
burly man stood up 
and ina loud voice ex- 
claimed “'T’row away 
dem cigar stumps, 
and take off dem hats 
in ’spect to de lady.” 

The first important 
work started by Miss 
Boswell was in the an- 
ti--T'ammany crusade, 
which entered 
into with great enthusiasm by large bodies 
of women, who with a perfect plan of 
work and investigation, influenced thou- 
sands of passive men to register and vote 
against this mighty political machine, and 
in 1894 effected a positive triumph for 
woman as a political worker. 

The fever of reform was coursing through 
the veins of these women, and they formed 
the first regular Republican club (“ The 


West End Republican Association’’) of 


college women and others of ability and 
executive knowledge. 

This pioneer club was started two years 
ago, with Mrs. Clarence Burns as president, 
Mrs. James Griswold Mentz, Mrs. James 
Fairman and Mrs. Harry Wallerstein as 


‘ vice-presidents, Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson 


recording secretary, Mrs. May Banks Sta- 
cey, corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles 
O’Connor Irwin treasurer, Mrs. William 
H. Trofton chairman ot executive com- 
mittee, and a large membership of bright, 
energetic women, who in its first year de- 
voted their time largely to educational 
work pertaining to civil affairs and histori- 


MRS. CLARENCE BURNS. 


cal matters. This ed- 
ucational work at- 
tracted many intel- 
ligent women to the 
club, which has been 
steadily increasing in 
membership till it 
now numbers about 
two hundred and fifty 
members. At the be- 
ginning of its second 
year so har- 
mony, comradeship 
and affection was 
manifest that a unan- 
imous_ re-election 
of every officer was 
made for the ensu- 
ing year. 

To Mrs. Clarence 
Burns is largely due 
this flourishing con- 
dition of affairs. She is a young woman 
of just principles, handsome and gifted, 
a “thorough parliamentarian, generous, 
and above jealousies. She is an ideal 
president, loved for her own virtues 
and accomplishments. The recent cam- 
paign she began last July by visiting 
the tenement sections of the city; in de- 
scribing this period of summer work she 
says: “I did not think so much at first of 
the political feature as of the social con- 
ditions and missionary field, but when I 
questioned about free silver, protection 
and the presidential candidates, I was im- 
pressed that good work could be done in 
these quarters. I formed a committee, and 
we found in Cherry Hill, Hell’s Kitchen, 
Mulberry Street and such places that a 
very large number of votes could be se- 
cured; so I made friends with the women 
in the family by pleasant conversation, 
gradually touching upon the money ques- 
tion, for the wives of these men carry the 
purses, are good shoppers and want to 
get as much as possible for their silver 
dollar, while a little sum each week is put 
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in the saving’s bank for a rainy day. Some 
of these women are as keen and sharp as 
any woman of higher education, and they 
are not satisfied until they learn all there 
is to say about the subject, and when once 
convinced remain true to their knowledge, 
persistently instructing the men of the 
family at meal-time and during the even- 
ing. 

“T believe the more interest women 
take in political matters the better will be 
the condition of the people. I have been 
treated generally very nicely and am in- 
terested in those I have met. I have been 
roughly handled 
only once by a 
big foreign wom- 
an, who threat- 
ened a little, but 
I smiled and ap- 
pealed to her till 
soon we were 
friendly. This 
work in the thick- 
ly populated dis- 
tricts has brought 
the idea to my 
mind of estab- 
lishing classes for 
the women who have little time to spare 
for study, but who remember everything 
that is told tothem. It isa great field for 
us to work in.” 

Politicians willingly affirm to the great 
influence of women in securing votes and 
in obtaining a correct idea of the waysand 
means to gain them. 

The educational programme forthe com- 
ing year contains many important questions 
to be discussed by the West End Republican 
Association, as follows: “ The silver ques- 
tion,” by Mrs. Jane Pierce ; “Free silver 
versus prosperity,” by Mrs. W. H. Trof- 
ton; “ How legislation facilitates the use 
of money,” by Mis. George Gunton ; 
“Why England adopted free trade,” by 
Miss America Phillips; “ The nature and 
meaning of protection,” by Mrs. Florence 


MISS HELEN VARICK BOSWELL. 


R. Kirkwood; “ The tariff, or the scientific 
application of protection,” by Mrs. Cor- 
nelia S. Robinson ; * The responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship,” by Mrs. 
George Eugene Poole; ‘“ Prospective 
legislation,” by Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick ; 
“What is the function of government?” 
by Mrs. Mary Frances Stetson; “Is it 
essential that legislators should be busi- 
ness men?” by Dr. Fanny Oakey; “ The 
requisite qualities for statesmanship,” by 
Mrs. May Banks Stacey; “ Shall our civil 
service be reformed?” by Mrs. Maty 
E. Foxwell; “The relation of capital 
and labor,” by 
Mrs. Miriam M. 
Greely; “Is the 
concentration of 
capital a benefit 
to society?” by 
Mrs. Harry Wal- 
lerstein ; What 
has_ contributed 
most to human 
progress?” by 
Mrs. Madeline D. 
Morton ; “ Is the 
industrial experi- 
ence conducive 
to the best possibilities of woman?” by 
Miss Margherita Arlina Hamm; “ Our 
new public school system,” by Mrs. J. 
Griswold Mentz; “The legal status of 
woman in New York,” by Miss Sarah 
Warren Keeler; ‘ What are the essentials 
in an elementary education?” by Mrs. 
Lucia C. Balcom ; “ The development of 
our cities as compared with those of 
Europe,” by Dr. Wightman; “The nat- 
ure and meaning of patriotism,” by Mrs. 
Bertha Welby. 

The Business Woman’s Auxilliary is lo- 
cated in Harlem, and has a large member- 
ship of women engaged through the day, 
and who meet in a cosey hall during the 
evening, taking up the same line of work 
and study as the older association. 

The Chelsea Association, formed one 
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year ago, is on an assured basis of success, 
with a constantly increasing membership 
list. It has sent out some brilliant speak- 
ers in campaign wark, such as Mrs. Flor- 
ence R. Kirkwood. and Mrs. E. G. Swinne, 
who say “they are willing to devote their 
entire time to the instruction of working- 
men. Mrs. Florence R. Kirkwood has 
devoted most of her labor to the factory dis- 
tricts; she is very persuasive and success- 
fulin her special field of work. Mrs. Jane 
Pierce is a literary woman of ability and a 
good political speaker; she aids Miss Bos- 
well in organization and they are called 
the “ god-mothers” of clubs. Mrs. Pierce 
has a mind wonderfully stored with polit- 
ical lore; she is of commanding presence, 
very magnetic and has a fine voice. She 
has done constant service on the platform 
during this campaigia and says “the elec- 
tion shows that the people have a firm, 
abiding faith in those principles which 
brings to them the highest development 
and the largest reward for honest effort.” 

Professor Cornelia S. Robinson is a 
popular lecturer, and has written several 
political text-books, having few equals in 
a knowledge of social economics and po- 
litical science. She is enthusiastic concern- 
ing the work done by her club members 
this season. 

There are two colored women’s clubs in 
this city which have done wonderful work 
among their race; their canvassing has 
been very successful. 

Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick is a charter 
member of the West End Republican 
Association, and was one of the workers 


during the anti-Tammany war. She is 
a writer and lecturer and a member of 
a number of clubs. By the aid of Mrs. 
Charles H. Winslow she formed, a few 
weeks ago, a club of prominent women 
in Brooklyn, and it was formally orga- 
nized, under the State Association re- 
quirements, by Mrs. Jane Pierce, and 
named the Woman's Republican Union 
League. Many of the women are wives of 
politicians, and they immediately began 
campaign work among the workingmen. 
Among the members are Mrs. ‘Timothy L. 
Woodruff, Mrs. William Berri and others 
equally prominent. Mrs. Woodruff was 
elected president, but declined, owing to 
lack of time, which leaves this office vacant 
until the next election. Mrs. Virginia C. 
Titcomb, Mrs. John Winslow, Mrs. Andrew 
J. Perry are the vice-presidents, Dr. Char- 
lotte H. Wooley recording secretary, Mrs. 
Kate M. Bostwick corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Minnie C. Hurley treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles H. Winslow chairman of exec- 
utive committee; Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, Mrs. 
A. A. Wray, Mrs. Charles W. Fisk, Mrs. 
R. B. Gwillim, Mrs. Charles Pelton Abbey, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Huyler, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Schroeder form the executive. 

As this is the only distinctive political 
woman’s club in Brooklyn, its rapidly in- 
creasing membership assures its becoming 
a powerful factor in politics and municipal 
legislation. Educational lectures are out- 
lined for the coming year, and classes to 
instruct working men and women on State 
and Governmental law are to be formed 
by the League. 
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THE CRITIC AT THE PLAY. 


“ ROSEMARY,” “My FRIEND FROM INDIA,” “BRIAN Boru,” “THE CHERRY PICK- 
ERS”? — THE HaLLs—NOTES OF THE STAGE. 


Sir Jasper Thorndyke, bachelor, of 
Ingle Hall, Devonshire, England, had, in 
the year 1837, settled down to the routine 
of a country gentleman’s life. 


he felt and called hira- 
self an old fogy, for 
he had been robbed 
by death of the love 
of his youth, and the 
thought of marrying 
never entered his head. 
Chance threw JA/iss 
Dorothy Cruickshank 
in his way, upset her 
before his very gate, 
in fact, on a certain 
rainy night as she was 
eloping in a post-chaise 
with Ensign William 
Westwood with the in- 
tention of marrying 
sans her parents’ con- 
sent. Sir Jasper had 
a tender heart, and this 
romantic encounter— 
he had stumbled upon 
the lovers as he was 
coming back from the 
post-office with the la- 
test monthly number of 
“ Nicholas Nickleby” 
—delighted as much 
as it amused him. “ My 
house is yours,” he said 
to them, in effect, and 
persuaded them to re- 
main for the night un- 
der his hospitable roof. 
Then along came JZiss 


By Robert Stodart. 


Dorothy's parents travelling post-haste in 
pursuit of the elopers, and they, too, 
came to grief near Sir /asper's house, 


At forty whereupon he took them in and soon 


Photo by Pacu Bros. 


MISS ROSELLE KNOTT AS ‘‘ NOURMALLEE” 


‘““THE CHERRY PICKERS.” 


IN 


discovered who they 
were. A pretty kettle 
of fish, truly, for a 
quiet-loving man. To 
complicate matters 
further, Jasper fell 
head over ears in love 
with Dolly” — she, 
child that she was, in- 
sisted on his calling 
her that— when they 
met in his breakfast- 
room next morning, 
her arms heaped with 
flowers gathered in his 
garden, her pretty 
head “sunning over 
with curls,” and a 
grateful light in her 
candid eyes. But he 
fought down the feel- 
ing like a man, and 


| -never a word of love 


got past his lips. In- 
stead, he did his best to 
win over Dod/y’s father 
and mother to her way 
of thinking, that 
Ensign William West- 
wood was the one man 
in the world who could 
make her happy; and, 
what’s more, his coun- 
sels prevailed. Then 
he invited everybody 
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in the house to coach it with him to Lon- 
don to see young Victoria crowned. Dolly 
and William quarrelled in London over 
something that she had written in her 
diary, and Jasper made peace be- 
tween them. But he kept the leaf from 
Dolly's diary that she would not let William 
see, hiding it behind the wainscoting of 
the upper room in the little Strand coffee- 
house, from which they had viewed the 
street pageant. Before going away to 
marry IVilliam, Dolly said good-by to 
Sir Jasper alone, and gave him a sprig of 
rosemary “for remembrance.” Passion 
and honor struggled mightily then in S7r 
Jasper’s heart, but honor won. When 
Dolly was gone Sir Jasper bought the 
coffee-house and had the room kept as a 
holy place. Ona night in 1887, when 
London streets were ablaze with light in 
honor of Victoria’s jubilee, Jasper, 
now a feeble man of ninety, tottered into 
the old room. Senility had crept upon 
him, and he had forgotten Do//y’s name 
and why he had bought the old place, but 
in ringing for a servant part of the wain- 
scoting tumbled down, and with it came 
that page of Dodly’s diary written fifty 
years ago. Then he remembered, he 
understood. With age-dimmed eyes he 
read a few of Dolly’s words, and then he 
thanked God for giving him back this 
memory of his love. 

The above is the story of “ Rosemary,” 
the romantic comedy by Louis N. Parker 
and Murray Carson, which is as great a suc- 
cess in America as it is in England, where 
Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore have the vé/es here filled by Mr. John 
Drew and Miss Maude Adams. The au- 
thors have put as much heart into their work 
as did Du Maurier into his, when, as Mr. 
Henry Janes has truly said, he “smoked, 
sang, danced and talked” the novel by 
which he will be best remembered, and the 
result is a play full of quiet charm that 
touches the least susceptible. Its domi- 


nant note is that of remembrance. This 


note is early struck; it is sustained through- 
out and emphasized at the last. Its pict- 
ures of the Georgian era are attractive, 
and lovers of Dickens will find “ Rose- 
mary ”’ reminiscently interesting. 

The performance at the Empire is vast- 
ly creditable, albeit Mr. Drew is a sore 
disappointment in the earlier scenes of 
the play. In the first act his manner is 
altogether too flippant; it is the manner of 
an up-to-date clubman, and he saws the 
air violently with gestures that would be- 
come Lieutenant Howell Eve ett in “ The 
Railroad of Love” far better than they do 
Sir Jasper Thorndyke of Ingle Hall. In 
the second act he is more reposeful, and 
he is very successful in showing the court- 
ly, chivalrous side of Sir /asper's nature; 
but it is not until the third act that he 
gets fairly into the atmosphere of the play. 
There he has a splendid burst of elo- 
quence, and in the scene of farewell—the 
rosemary scene—he is notably impres- 
sive. The real star of “Rosemary” is 
"Miss Maude Adams, whose Dorothy Cruick- 
shank is girlish ingenuousness incarnate. 
Better than any of her associates, she has 
imbued herself with the spirit of the play, 
through which she moves a figure of 
simple, old-fashioned beauty and grace. 
When Dolly goes to the window to sketch 
Dickens as he passes, you wonder why no 
one tries to sketch Her in the flush of her in- 
nocent joy. Her reading from the diary 
to Sir Jasper is the most delicious blend 
of humor and pathos imaginable. Amer- 
ica has reason to be proud of this young 
girl’s exquisite: talent—I had almost said 
genius. We make a great pother over 
many a foreign star not half so worthy of 
our admiration. 


Mr. Henry A. Du Souchet, the author 
of “ My Friend from India,” now playing 
to crowded houses at the Bijou, has “ fired 
off a pistol in the street,” as the French 
say when they want to convey the idea 
that some one has made a great noise and 
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MISS CISSY FITZGERALD. 


attracted a deal of attention. It oc- 
curs to me to speak of Mr. Du Souchet in 
this way because he is of French descent 
on his father’s side, to which infusion of 
Gallic blood doubtless is due the spright- 
liness of his farce and its wealth of inven- 
tion in the matter of comic surprises and 
perplexing involvement. New York gets a 
new author as well as a new play in “ My 
Friend from India,” so that the event has 


a dcuble interest. A few words about the 


former may not be out of place here. Mr. 
Du Souchet, who is a telegrapher in the 


- office of the Zribune, was born in Mt. 


Vernon, Indiana, forty-six years ago. 
“ My Friend from India” is his second 
effort, ‘“ Dollars and Hearts,” the: first, 
having been produced with slight success 
at the Windsor Theatre in 1888. Mr. 


Du Souchet is now engaged in adapting a 
French farce by an author of repute, and 
a well-known comedian has offered him 
flattering inducements to write the book 
of a comic opera. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the manuscript of 
“ My Friend from India” begged its way 
from door to door of the managers’ of- 
fices, as if it were in sooth a wandering 
Buddhist. 
The members of the cast deserving praise 
are Mr. Frederick Bond, who plays Under- 
holt, senior, with his customary ease and 
unctuous comicality; Miss Kenyon Bishop, 
who is properly simple and childish as 
Bernice Underholt; Miss May Vokes, who is 
laughable as a blundering German serving- 
maid, and Mr. Edward S. Abeles, whose 
Charles Underholt, the convivial son, shows 
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him to be a light comedian of exceptional 
ability. His performance is delightfully 
refined. It is also neat, restrained and 
finished, yet individual in style. In the 
third act Mr. Abeles and Miss Marion Gi- 
roux sing “The Raccoon and the Bee,” a 
charming negro melody composed by the 
former. Inthis variety episode they prove 
entertainingly—as the late Rosina Vokes 
used to do when she danced in “Cousin 
Joe”’—that skilled actors can usually 


meet the specialists on their own ground, 
and do all that they do, and with greater 
discretion and taste. 

You cannot afford to miss an intro- 
duction to “My Friend from India.” 
Believe me, there is not a jollier chap in 
town. 


“ Brian Boru,” the new romantic opera 
at the Broadway, is an ambitious and gen- 
erally successful attempt to vitalize the 
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rich legendary lore of Ireland, and to frame 
with fitting action and picture the melodies 
that are inextricably associated with the 
musical history of the Emerald Isle. “St. 
Patrick’s Day,” “The Minstrel Boy,” etc., 
are smoothly interwoven with Julian Ed- 
wards’s original score, and in a powerful 
scene (Act II.) in which Z7/rida beguiles 
Brian of the magic ring, “ The Harp that 
Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls” is introduced 
with heart-stirring effect. The old ballad is 
sung with real passion by Miss Grace Gold- 
en, and Miss Amanda Fabris, the £/frida, 
Mr. Max Eugene, who isa stalwart Brian, 
and Mr. A. J. Lynam all bear nobly the 
weight of this grand-opera situation. Miss 
Fabris is a sightly 27frida, comely of vis- 
age and majestic of part, but her acting is 
marred by artificiality. Vocally she is ex- 
cellent. Miss Amelia Summerville as Bady 
Malone, “ the child of a giant,” does much 
to refute the theory that women have a 
stunted sense of humor. She is far more 
amusing than her male opposite, Mr. Rich- 
ard Carroll, whose comedy is as thin as his 
brogue—and ¢hat needs thickening bad- 
ly. “Brian Boru” is bound to succeed. 
Lovers of true romantic opera—which I 
take to be a heart-story set to music that 
has drama as well as melody in it—have 
here what should delight them. Messrs. 
Stangé and Edwards, librettist and com- 
poser respectively, are to be congratulated 
ona dignified achievement in a field where- 
in many other native workers have failed 
ignominiously. 


Mr. Joseph Arthur’s new play, “The 
Cherry Pickers,” produced recently at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre and cur- 
rent there at this writing, is frankly melo- 
dramatic, although the house-bill has it as 
a “drama in four acts.” Its scene is laid in 
East India, and the most effective of its 
many exciting episodes is that in which 
the hero, John Nazare, a half-caste, who 
has incurred the hatred of his superior of- 
ficer, is saved by the heroine from being 


blown to pieces at the cannon’s mouth. 
Mr. Arthur has built up his melodrama 
with skill, dove-tailing its many stirring 
situations neatly and plausibly enough; 
but he has not always used good material. 
The character-drawing is blurred, and the 
dialogue stands in need of revision. Many 
of the speeches are not only crude, but 
their wordiness clogs the action, which, in 
military melodrama of all places, should 
be as free and rapid as the working of a 
Maxim gun. “Comic relief” is several 
times introduced at inopportune moments, 
with harmful effect. When a playwright 
sets out to make people laugh and cry at 
the same time, he generally snaps the 
thread of sentimental interest. The pro- 
duction is careful and elaborate. 

As to the acting, the ladies are well in 
the lead, the male portion of the cast be- 
ing, generally speaking, inadequate. Miss 
Roselle Knott plays Mourmadlee, a half- 
caste girl, with real, if undisciplined force. 
She has a speaking face and beauty of an 
unusual type. Her manner is convincing 
and her voice rings true, but a provincial 
burr—a rolling of “r’s” and broadening 
of “o’s’’—mars her delivery. For the sake 
of her future she should strive to reform 
this altogether. Miss Knott wears several 
costumes which suggestively blend the 
European with the Oriental style of dress. 
Miss Jennie Satterlee and Miss Ethel 
Knight-Mollison are well cast as J/rs. 
O'Donnell Duleep and Rada, her daugh- 
ter, respectively. ' Miss Satterlee’s brogue 
is as mellow as good Irish whiskey, and 
Miss Mollison gets herself into great fa- 
vor by her refined beauty, piquancy and 
charms. 


Hammerstein’s Olympia continues to 
offer a great variety of attractions de- 
signed to tickle the palate of the most 
jaded music-hall Aaditué. Opera, vaude- 
ville and burlesque are to be found there 
under one roof, with a-plenty of merit in 
each. AsI write, the Hanlons, “ mid-air 
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marvels,” head the vaudeville contingent, hands. His head and trunk are now 
| in daring swings and catches on the flying- much lower than his feet, which still rest 
| trapeze. The Valdares, trick bicyclists, upon the table, seemingly a perfectly 
rl Alexander Martens in feats of rifle-shoot- smooth plane. The equilibrist slips these 
i ing, and Rachel Walker, “the Creole members about cautiously, at the same 
, nightingale,” are also prominent. Fre- time drawing them up under his thighs, 
| quent changes of bill freshen the current in order to get the best possible purchase 


HENRY A. DU SOUCHET, AUTHOR OF ‘‘MY FRIEND FROM INDIA.” 


of interest, and enterprise is evident every- in the position. Having braced himself, 
where. he .emoves his hands from the stage, then 
When in doubt as to how you shall slowly and with infinite care he begins vo 
lighten a heavy evening, play Olympia. raise himself,.that is, his head and trunk. 
It is a strong card. «“ A wonder,” you say, and rub your eyes; 
“the fellow is making light of the law of 

An equilibrist of remarkable skill is gravitation.” But, wonder or clever trick 
Kaoly, who has been filling a lengthy or whatever it may be, the thing is done 
i term at Koster & Bial’s Music Hall. In while you gape in amazement, and the 
} one of his acts he stands upright on a handsome Hungarian stands upright on 
table which is about three feet high, and the table once more, bowing to the ap- 
' with his back to the audience. Throwing plause of those d/asé persons in the au- 
his body backward, he saves himself from dience who are not too much astonished 
a complete tumble by the quick use of his to bring their palms together approvingly. 
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“IS IT A CRIME TO BE RICH?” 
B Wilham Hemstreet. 


ner JOHN NEWMAN, of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, has pub- 
lished an article on the above question. It 
depends upon how rich. Jesus said it isa 
sin. But all bishops have good reasons 
for exceptional leniency with that class of 
sinners. By and by we shall get along 
without both ; they are relics of the past. 
Ministers are good, and the moderately 
rich are useful, honored and unenvied. 
But a strange popular stultification is that 
which has reduced political chieftainship 
and despots by constitution and the spread 
of the elective franchise, and yet permits 
the tyranny of money kings. Nature has 
cut our species short to a six feet and a 
three score years and ten level, so that 
men shall never become too powerful, but 
society allows them to grow in property 
aggrandizement to the size of shot-towers. 
In the article mentioned there is every 
apology for the rich, presumably as they 
are now—colossal, but never a word of re- 
buke for their greed and their all-round 
evil example upon society. Space does not 
permit quoting the flattering epigrams, but 
in general it may be replied that its inor- 
dinate private acquisition is the curse of 
this nation. It has destroyed the peace 
and plenty of the past, and is making 
wolves and flunkies of our people. But 
especially the Bishop’s comparison of 
Abraham and Lazarus will not do for this 
late period. In those good old times there 
was plenty for Abraham, and to spare, but 
there is not enough nowto go round to all 
the Abrahams. Mount Vernon and Mon- 
ticello were not rich. It is true that in 
our war for the Union the rich poured out 
their treasure and the bishops their wind, 
but the poor poured out their blood. Nor 
are all the rich Wilberforces. Come down 
to 1896. Instead of the rich being the 


“almoners of the Almighty” they entail 
their millions upon their progeny, who, 
from lack of stimulus or endeavor, become 
self-agonized with satiety and useless to 
their fellowmen who are in despair. 

While men and families have become 
rich without the genius and labor often at- 
tributed to them, but rather by the toler- 
ance of barbarous laws and customs, the 
fault is with the whole body politic, and 
therefore the rich are not to be regarded 
as criminals. They have only been in- 
fected with a contagious moral insanity 
that is common, and they are not to be de- 
spoiled, but they shall be in good faith 
protected by American bayonets, bullets 
and sabres. But riches encourage central- 
ization of all kinds. They monopolize 
social, political and commercial influence. 
In large towns and manufacturing cen- 
tres money is the one god of poor and 
rich. Even no man’s sacred vote is his 
own. Many think it is, but observe the 
test. Wisdom, bravery, energy amount to 
naught. Ability is a drug in the market ; 
only men are listened to who can “ back 
up their opinions.” It is true that the 
wealthy have endowed public institutions 
—God bless them for that—but the people 
could have done it better if by intelligent 
legislation the same wealth had been dis- 
tributed. 

No, it is not a crime to be rich, but it is 
a sin to be as rich as the controlling class 
in this country is. The man who has tens 
of thousands wants more ; the one with 
hundreds of thousands complains bitterly 
that he cannot get into society and that 
only the millionaire is sought after; and 
the millionaire emulates the multi-million- 
aire. The love of money is the root of 
all evil. This nation is money drunk. 
Three thousand miles of domain and 
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electric calls have made unnatural and 
rank fortunes; and the glaring absurdity 
of the times is that the clergy, in its con- 
servatism and dread of tumult, and the 
press in its pliancy, apologize for those 
aggrandizements. “Sell a//that thou hast 
and give tothe poor.” But, like eyeless 
fishes in dark caverns, we all are morally 
blind from generations of concupiscence. 
No man has an ethical right to more than 
enough for comfort and protection in old 
age. What one man has in excess he 
must take from somebody else. By every 
measure of logic, morals and patriotism, 
our exhibition of such private wealth as 
we have made is only a sumptuous pagan- 
ism. A hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds will produce $4000 interest, which 
will provide all civilized luxuries for a 
family forever—leisure, new books, maga- 
zines, opera, travel, etc.; and invested in 
stocks, it will aid also in all needed 
public benefices. That will not give 
palaces and retinue of servants, but it 
would be more than possessed by any 
of the American heroes, statesmen, or 
scholars whom only the people delight 
to honor. But there are in these cities, 
side by side, vast poverty and vast wealth; 
there are patient, faultless, inextricable 
poor, ever in the aching sight of the exces- 
sively rich ; there are multitudes of saint- 
ly and lovely women plying needle and 
thread, or at humiliating and obscure tasks, 
suffering in body and mind, who see no 
rest but in the cemetery ; there are thou- 
sands of heroic men who would wearily 
lay down life’s burden but for their be- 
loved ; there are parents suffering that 
unspeakable misery of looking into the 
wan faces and innocent, tearful eyes of 
their starving children ; and there are myr- 
iads of society’s enemies born in pover- 
ty and vice, with the cunning of men 
and passions of wolves, who know no 
other condition and whom no appeals of 
reason or kindness can ever restrain. 


‘True it is that asylums and colleges have 


been endowed by the rich—mere drip- 
pings from overflowing cups; but how can 
they as a class be called benevolent when 
their sheer excess of hoarded possessions 
would permanently relieve every bit of want 
inthe land? Every morning their health- 
seeking chariots whirl along park foliage 
that conceals the nightly stark and cold 
product of discouragement. 

It is yet an open question whether the 
poverty of the cities is the result of its 
own indolence and vice, or of overcrowd- 
ing, or of over-protection or industry, or 
of all these three causes combined. But 
the disparity between the very rich and 
the very poor of the cities is increasing 
with accelerating speed, and any man 
or set of men who, in face of these evils 
and dangers, encourage over-wealth, either 
do not see them, or else luxury has cal- 
loused their hearts. Every apologist for 
the extremely wealthy, whether with voice 
or pen, is a truckling dependent upon 
them in some way. Some have neither 
the experience nor the brains to perceive 
the drift of things. While “ Afric’s sunny 
fountains” are receiving our treasure the 
hopeless in city cellars and attics are cry- 
ing out that there is no God. If there be 
none, then the Republican party that is 
now invested with despotic powers must 
reign with wisdom ; upon it for the next 
four years rests a fearful responsibility; it 
is walking a tight-rope over a dreadful 
gulf. Has it developed the sages and 
heroes for the era? God will smite this 
nation unless greed ceases and the simple 
Christ isheard. But thrift dulls sympathy. 
Whenever a mild protest is made against” 
inordinate private fortunes, or an eco- 
nomic theory is offered against their in- 
crease, they, and all their dependants 
and beneficiaries, forthwith get into a 
screeching nightmare ; and if vituperatiun 
were the measure of passion they might 
logically be considered more vicious than 
the so-called anarchists. Three thousand 
miles of domain and the trust-trick, all 
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with electric calls, have suddenly made 
colossal fortunes for the few that are 
drawn from the many, and leading to all- 
round abnormal conditions. Stock and 
gold boards forget the dignity of man- 
hood and become bedlamites who would 
purchase patriotism to defend the country 
on its battlefields. They gnash their teeth 
at one another and call it business. If this 
republic is to continue in peace with itself 
its laws must discourage and hamper and 
its “ States” must prohibit the concentra- 
tion of wealth. That being done, disposi- 
tion to family accumulation and entail will 
be forestalled. The most direct way is to 
tax great personal and corporate wealth 
out of existence and otherwise make it a 
disgrace, for it demands more defence by 
the government than all the personal safety 
in the land. So, let it foot its own bills. 
Views like these are not from malice 
but from patriotism. The writer of this is 


blessed with enough Americanism, through 
heredity, and with ordinary success, to be 
above all personal or class feeling. Rail- 
lery at extreme wealth does not imply 
anarchy; it rather calls for progressive 
legislation to prevent it in the future. 

There is no cure for present city destitu- 
tion and menace to the public safety but 
in increased agriculture with its political 
power. But that no more appeals to the 
comprehension of a city-born man than 
sauerkraut does toa hungry dog. Instead 
of endowing colleges for over-education 
and factories for over-production, the ex- 
cessively rich could endow bureaus for 
the distribution of very small farms, their 
equipment and instruction. 

“To me belongeth vengeance and recom- 
pense ; ther foot shall slide in due time, for 
the day of their calamity ts at hand and the 
things that sha'l come upon them make 
haste.” 


OUR SKETCH-BOOK. 


Harlem goats, like 
New Jersey mos- 
quitoes, have the 
reputation of being quite the most exas- 
perating of their kind. But if what the 
Oakland Zimes says be true, there are 
others. “Joseph Martin,” relates our 
veracious exchange, “has been forced into 
insolvency by a billy-goat. Mr. Martin 
feels greatly aggrieved at the animal for 
‘the cruel manner in which it has treated 
him, but the goat has the best of the argu- 
ment, and the farmer is in a financial fix. 
“In January of this year Martin rented 
from Henry Hayes fifteen acres of fruit 
orchard near San Leandro. Martin moved 
with his family, including the goat, onto the 
premises, and all went well for a few days. 
“Tt was smooth sailing as long as there 
were old cans and discarded boots for a 


THE STORY OF 
A GOAT. 


goat to feed on, but the supply was not 
equal to the demand, and William had to 
look about for something else to subsist 
on. He had never tried fruit-trees as a diet, 
so he concluded to tackle the Hayes or- 
chard just to find out howthe wood tasted. 

“One taste was enough to satisfy the 
goat that he had: lost half his life by not try- 
ing fruit-trees before. He went through the 
orchard, and when he finished the wreck 
was complete. 

“ Hayes’s attention was called to the con- 
dition of his fruit-trees, and when he viewed 
the remaining stumps that were too tough 
for the goat to chew his anger knew no 
bounds. He went straight to a Justice of 


the Peace and sued Martin for damages. 
Judgment was rendered in his favor to the 
amount of $342. 

“ That was in February last, and up to 
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date Martin has not been able to settle the 
matter. Learning that Hayes was about 
to levy on his horses, wagons, and other 
farming implements to satisfy the judg- 
ment he gave a chattel mortgage on the 
property to W. A. Rouse and filed a peti- 
tion in insolvency. His only debt, accord- 
ing to his statement, is the judgment held 
against him by Hayes. His only asset is 
the goat, and nobody seems to want it.” 


On THE TuRN- In 1831 Ole Bull 
OF A CARD. wandered to Paris. 

He was then twen- 

ty-one years old. He went to the Opera 
and while there his landlord ran_ off 
with his possessions, his violin among 
them. He had neither friends nor money. 
But at acafé,as he was consuming the 
proceeds of his last article of value, he 
made the acquaintance of an extraordinary 
personage. To him the young man con- 
fided his sorrow. When he had finished 
the man said: “Well, I will do something 
for you, if you have courage and five 
francs.”” “I have both,” said Bull. “Then 
go to Frascati’s to-night at 1o o'clock, 
pass through the first room, go into the 
second, where they play rouge et noir, and 
when a new taille begins put your five 
francs on rouge, and leave them there.” 
Bull followed these instructions and his 
five francs quickly became four hundred. 


New Books. “ Field Flowers,” pub- 
lished by the Eugene 
Field Monument Fund, should enjoy a 
large sale and bring enough money to the 
fund to raise such a monument as shall at- 
test Mr. Field’s hold upon all readers of 
pure, simple and sweet poetry. To de- 
scribe the book is beyond us; suffice it that 
the choicest gems from the pen of the late 
Mr. Eugene Field are gathered together 
and illustrated by the best illustrators of 
America. Price is $1.00. Get a copy. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have 
just issued “‘ The Scrape that Jack Built,” 


OUR SKETCH-BOOK. 


by Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. It is a timely 
story, well written and illustrated. The 
book would make an acceptable Christmas 
present for any girl or boy, as the language 
is written down to them and the plot is 
elevating. ($1.25. Cloth.) 


“Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” by Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson, author of “Search for 
Andrew Field,” “ Boy Soldiers of 1812,” 
“Boy Officers of 1812,” etc. Cloth.  II- 
lustrated. Being the fourth volume of the 
War of 1812 Series. 

Stories of the Indians, especially that of 
Tecumseh, have always been of intense in- 
terest, and become doubly so when pre- 
sented in this author’s attractive style. His 
treatment of the Indian story is such that 
the book can be placed in the hands of our 
young people without a fear that they will 
be induced to start forthe West to emulate 
the heroic deeds of Old Tippecanoe and 
Kit Carson. The lesson conveyed by the 
story is one which should be impressed 
ypon every young American. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 


Messrs. Witmark & Sons 
have just issued the fol 
lowing music: “ You’re So Good, Daddy,” 
“ Kiss Me Good-Night, Mother,” “ Sun- 
day Night in Lovers’ Lane,” “ My Gert,” 
«“ Summer Girl of Brighton Beach,” “ When 
It Is Love at First Sight,” “ Polly,” “ Down 
to Coney Isle,” “ Yer Baby’s a Comin’ to 
Town,” “9th Battalion on Parade,” “ The 
Cod Fish Ball,” “ As They Did in Days of 
Yore,” “Johnnie Took the One I Want- 
ed,” “Darkies’ Barbecue,” Lucinda’s 
Serenade ” and “ The Chevalier Portfolio.” 


New Music. 


Messrs. Jos. W. Stern & Co. have pub- 
lished “ Au Revoir, Sweetheart,” which will 
no doubt meet with the approval of music- 
lovers who appreciate melody and_har- 
mony in the score and pathos in the words 
of a song. In lighter vein are “Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady,” “ Don’t Give Up the Old 
Love forthe New ” and “ My Young Man.” 


Advertising Department. 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


A R N [ C Delicious-Cleansing Harmless 


OTHERS IMITATE!—NONE EQUAL! 
25c. All druggists or by mail. ¢. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


STANDARD.” 


The only DRIPLESS Strainer 
in the world. 

No drip to soil table linen. 

No wire to clog spout. No fall- 
ing off. Beautifully nickel- 
plated. 

Sent to any address on receipt 

of price, 25 cents. 


Standard Strainer Co., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE KROUSE, 


Brass Founder, 


Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Castings for Water-Meters, Globe Valves, Dynamos, 
Motors. Phosphor Bronze. Heavy Castings. Estimates 
— from Drawings. Pattern-Making, Brass-Fin- 


The Air Brosh Mfg. Co. 


Are doing business at the 
old stand, making and sell- 
ing the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by a jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do the 
best work cheaply rather 
than to do the cheap work. 
Send for circulars, free. 
Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
II Nassau ‘Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


All kinds of news- paper clippings and 
&cquaiutances names. $50 athousand. Par- 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. F.A., 304 W. 129th St.,N.Y. 


Dialogues, S 
PL AYS Club and Parlo 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, 
ae) 
“Just hear dem bellsa ringing, 


{ dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


-B)The Chimes of Normandy could not 
excel in purity of tone 


Departure” 


BICYCLE BELLS 
MND) over in diferent styles 


and prices. All dealers sell them. 


eparture Bell Co. Rriovel, Conn., U.S.A. 
BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for our 
S E Optical Catalogue—just out, New goods, 
Cut prices. F. E. BAILEY, Chicago, IIL 


Agents 
Wanted. 


MARRIAGE PAPER with 1000 ads. of marriageable 
people, many rich ; lists of books, novelties, etc., 
free. Gunnel’s Monthly, Toledo, Ohio. 


00K" Don’t be Pushed Aside 
because HAIR Hi However gray 


ALTH = 
falling: 


sen ,ONDON 
darke Co., 851 a! for large ‘HAIR 
HEALTH COR HAIR 


| eye, with the same curious sheen ard 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Jtemedy 
FOR OVER FIFTY YE 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING vee aoe been used 
for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
Sgr i and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
— ruggists in every part of the world. Be sure toask for 
rs nslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


THE I. R. COMB CO. 


GOODYEAR 1851 
UNBREAKABLE COMBS 


R. COMB COSUNBREAKABLE GoovvEAR 185! 


ARE WARRANTED FOR SIX MONTHS. 
Ask for above Brand and you will get your 


money’s worth, 


BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 


2 each. New, High-grade ’96 models. 


Must be sold. Write at once. | 


D. N. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
BEAUTIFUL PINK CROCIDOLITE, 
mounted in scarf or stickpi' s, of rolled- i 
30 cents postpaid. Pink 
rocidolite is a rare variety :f Tiger Q q 

because we want the opportunity to 
write you all about the Curios, In- Shape 
dian Trinkets, and Minerals we have. Always address | 
The H. H. Tammen Curio Ce., Denver, Colo. i 


iustre. This sample pin is so'dso cheap 


Postage Stamps. 
LYNN & 48 Bond Ste, New York. 


and Club 
Purposes. 


WAL AM, 


O’HARA WALTHAM DIAL CO., Mass. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send for j 
atalogue. 


up. 


ion and 


TRUSCOTT ‘Boat MFG. V, St. Josep 
Michigan. 
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to better your condition 
physically and financially. It 
is Pre-eminentlv the PAPER 
for the PEOPLE interested 
in the development of the 


South. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


If not, send stamps for Sample Copv. 
Everybody likes it, and so will you. 


ONLY 50c PER YEAR. 
DO YOU WANT MONEY? 
We give $10,000 in premiums. 


in the South or are looking Southward in 
search of health, wealth or happiness 


THOMSON METER CoO., 


Water-Meter [lanufacturers, 
79-83 WASHINGTON STREET, : - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ib 


OVER | 9 8 5 
‘METERS SOLD 
IN 1894, 
METERS i A . 0 6 9 
SOLD 
TO DATE. METERS SOLD 


IN 1895. 


Our BEE METERS are made entirely of BRONZE COMPOSITION, BRASS 
and GERMAN SILVER. The BOLTS are made of the best SWEDISH 
IRON, TIN PLATED. The NUTS are of BRASS. 


OUR NEW STRAIGHT READING REGISTER IS A DANDY. 
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Consider 
the Change 


The change from hot to cold weather is here. 
The skin has ceased its great activity, and 
the internal organs are doing extra work. 
This change is a trying one, and often re- 
sults in cou weak lungs, and general 
debility. To prevent these—change your 
food. You now need a fat that will pro- 
duce heat and force; some remedy that will 
tone up the nervous system. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypophosphites, is 
what your system demands, You have 
just the food to produce heat and precisely 
the remedy to give nerve force. Taken 
now, it is a preventive. You can depend 
upon it to you safely through the sud- 
den changes of winter. 

Book telling about it, free. Two sizes, 
50 cents and $3.00. 

SCOTT & BOWNE 


Manufacturing Chemists, New York 


The Recognized Trade P. aper of the Loterary Craft. 


Adourna, 


for 
Giterary 
Workers 


— 
Lorror PUBLISHINGG 
FRANKLIN, Ottio. 


Copy SPER YEAR 


Send six cents for Sample Copy. 
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449.4494 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, Throat 
and Lung Trouble. 


CURED 


The above diseases are reached and cured 
by inhaling soothing and curative i Dm 
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PILLOW-INITALER. 


The secret of its great success is: 1st, because 
the inhaling is kept up fur a lengthened period, 
8 toro hours at a time—whilst on.y a few min- 
utes’ continuous application is possible with the 
ordinary inhaler; 2d, because the inhalent is 

‘ood, the prescription for it having been made 
y one of the highest authorities in the country. 
You sleepon the Pillow-Inhaler, 
and forget all about it. It is easy 
to use and perfectly safe. Evi- 
dence showsstubborn casescured 
after other remedies failed. 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the famous authoress on 
cooking, 1617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, says: 
have used the Piillow-Inhaler, and I recom- 
mend it to those who wish to get rid of Catarrh.’ 

Mr, B. F. Curr, Cashier Bank Raymond, Ray. 
mond, Ill., writes: ‘‘Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured 
me of Asthma.” 

Send for Aomatie and testimonials, or call 
and see it. tndly be suve to mention THE 
MonTHLy ILLUSTRATOR AND HomE AND CounTRY. 


) 1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you want to keep your Carving Knife, 
Scissors and Pocket Knife Sharp? 


IF SO OUR 


“Clipper Koife and Scissor Grinder” 


is what you want to do the work. 

This is a thoroughly practical tool, made, in 
the best manner, of )ron, with a pure sapphire 
corundum wheel. Easy to work, does good 
work, simply constructed and not liable to get 
out of order. With ordinary use it will last 
for years. Arranged to fasten on table. 


BYERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD HAYE ONE. 


Sent, express paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $2.50. Descrip- 
tive circulars free to any who will send us 
their address. 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 


Dealers in Mechanic Tools and Supplies, 
105 Fulton St., New York City, 


KAr PRINTING HOUSE, 66 ano 68 CENTRE STREET. NEW YORK. 
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